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Foreword 


The management of governmental affairs has be- 
come increasingly important as the activities of governments 
have grown in magnitude and broadened in scope, particularly 
during the last quarter of a century. This has led inevitably to 
an intensification of interest in problems relating to personnel 
administration— a function that is an essential and integral part 
of over-all management. The rapid extension and improvement 
of merit systems in national, state, and local governments and 
the renewed interest of many important groups in public per- 
sonnel problems have marked this development during the last 
few years. All interested groups, including public personnel 
workers themselves, have long felt the serious need for a 
searching review and appraisal of existing personnel policies 
and practices and the formulation of proposals for the more 
complete and satisfactory performance of personnel activities. 
Plans for meeting this need were approved by the Executive 
Council of the Civil Service Assembly in 1937. The present re- 
port is one of a series which, when completed, will bring to- 
gether for the first time a set of authoritative and forward- 
looking volumes dealing with the major phases of public 
personnel administration. 

More than sixty outstanding personnel officials, general ad- 
ministrators, technical and research w^orkers, educators, and rep- 
resentatives of civic, professional, and employee groups actively 
participated in the preliminary planning of this huge undertak- 
ing. It was agreed that the final findings and reports resulting 
from this comprehensive effort would be based upon special 
field studies of public personnel policies and practices, which 
would be supplemented by information obtained from existing 
studies and reports dealing with personnel problems and by the 
ideas and suggestions of those who were in a position to make 
helpful contributions because of their training or experience. 
It was further agreed that the reports should not be the work 
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of one person, or of a small group of persons, professing om- 
niscience in the field. It was felt that the final reports should 
be the product of group effort and group thinking, which could 
be realized through the appointment of a series of committees 
whose members would give their time, energies, and ideas to 
make the undertaking successful. 

To collect and appraise facts regarding present public per- 
sonnel policies and practices, a specially recruited staff con- 
ducted field studies covering twenty-uvo different public per- 
sonnel agencies selected because of their differences in size, 
location, and problems. In each jurisdiction one or more mem- 
bers of this field staff conducted intensive interviews with per- 
sonnel administrators, technicians, departmental administrators 
and supervisors, political leaders, and representatives of organ- 
ized employee associations. Approximately four hundred per- 
sons were interviewed during the course of the field studies. 
Complete notes were made of these interviews. Information 
and suggestions obtained in this way were supplemented by a 
careful study and review of other materials, such as: appropri- 
ate legislation; annual and special reports of the personnel 
agencies; special studies and memoranda regarding the work of 
the personnel agencies which had been prepared by outside or- 
ganizations and disinterested persons; personnel tests, forms, 
records, statistics, and methods; and finally, actual observations 
of the agencies’ operations. On many occasions, significant and 
helpful documentary material not ordinarily available to a re- 
searcher was placed at the disposal of the field staff. 

As a result of this work, a detailed case history was prepared 
for each agency covered by the survey. Each case history in- 
cluded statements of fact regarding the personnel policies and 
practices of the agency; ideas and suggestions obtained from 
those interviewed, from reports, and from other sources; a criti- 
cal appraisal of the policies and practices of the agency as they 
were actually working; and suggestions for changes and improve- 
ments which originated with those interviewed or members of 
the survey staff. The information and suggestions included in 
each case history were gathered and organized according to a 
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prearranged plan that made it possible to classify the material 
into broad categories corresponding to certain major aspects of 
public personnel administration. 

The case histories and all other available materials were then 
placed in the hands of a number of committees for use as basic 
information in the preparation of final reports. Each committee 
was given the task of preparing a report dealing with a speci- 
fied functional subject in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration, In addition to the case histories, the committees were 
given access to supplementary descriptive and interpretative ma- 
terial regarding many agencies not covered by the field survey; 
special reports and theses relating to the work of personnel agen- 
cies and to technical and administrative problems in personnel 
administration; selected bibliographies; and other materials 
brought together by the Assembly’s Headquarters Office in con- 
nection with its regular activities as a clearing house in the field 
of public personnel administration. Committee chairmen and 
members were encouraged to augment this material by consult- 
ing with persons and groups who were in a position to make 
substantial contributions of ideas and facts and by conducting 
special investigations and researches. Through the occasional 
issuance of memoranda and special notes, all committee mem- 
bers were kept currently informed of the progress being made 
and the problems being faced by participants in the undertaking. 

Following a procedure approved by the Assembly’s Executive 
Council regarding each committee, one person was appointed 
by the President of the Assembly to serve as chairman of an ad- 
visory committee to prepare an appropriate report on the par- 
ticular subject or phase of public personnel administration as- 
signed to it. The members of each committee were chosen 
because of their interest in, and knowledge of, the matter falling 
within the committee’s general jurisdiction, and because of the 
diverse viewpoints which they could bring to the committee’s 
work. More than three hundred persons have served on the 
several committees. About one-half of them are persons actively 
engaged in public personnel administration. The other half are 
general administrators, educators, industrial personnel workers, 
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and leading members or representatives of civic and professional 
groups, governmental research associations, and employee or- 
ganizations. 

It has been the responsibility of each chairman to initiate and 
coordinate the activities of his committee. The work methods 
of the several chairmen have naturally differed. Some have used 
their committees largely as sounding boards on various problems 
or proposals referred to them and have asked committee mem- 
bers to review outlines and manuscripts and to offer their com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions for the purpose of injecting 
the influence of their composite views and experiences into the 
final reports. Others have asked individual committee members 
to assume the task of bringing together all necessary material re- 
garding a particular segment of the committee’s assignment and 
to prepare a corresponding section of the final report. It has 
been the chairman’s responsibility, without obtaining formal 
action by the committee, to reconcile differences of approach 
and to mold his own ideas and materials and those submitted 
by his committee members into a final integrated report. This 
procedure has made it possible for each report to represent the 
collective contributions of outstanding thinkers and doers in 
public personnel administration, and of persons engaged in 
other fields who have the vision, imagination, and freedom from 
professional introversion to propound the broad principles and 
objectives that should determine the role of personnel adminis- 
tration in the over-all scheme of public affairs. 

At the very inception of the undertaking, it was stressed that 
each report should represent a synthesis of the most effective and 
desirable policies and practices on a particular phase of public 
personnel administration. It was contemplated that each report 
would be more than a mere tallying of existing practices and 
malpractices, and that it would thus be qualitative rather than 
quantitative. It was also agreed that each report would not only 
carry tlie story of the effective steps which had been taken by 
personnel agencies to reach certain objectives, but would go 
further and project beyond present policies and practices to 
more desirable or acceptable ones. 
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IX 


Any statement regarding tiie undertaking would be incom- 
plete without acknowledgment of the contributions which have 
been received from a number of individuals and organizations. 
Members of the Assembly's Headquarters Office staff, past and 
present, have made substantial contributions and rendered effec- 
tive help throughout the various phases of the project. The 
broad general outline of the study as a whole was first conceived 
by G. Lyle Belsley, then Director of the Headquarters Office. He, 
together with Henry F. Hubbard and Maxwell A. DeVoe, laid 
the foundation for the study and devised the procedures for its 
execution. Mr. DeVoe was responsible for the immediate super- 
vision of the special field staff originally engaged in gathering 
information contained in the case studies and for coordinating 
the efforts of the several committees participating in the prepara- 
tion of final reports. John Steven and Doris Haney Jones assisted 
ably in the gathering of the material contained in the various 
case studies. With the departure of Mr. DeVoe from the staff, 
the work of coordinating committee activities and the editorial 
work involved in preparing the various reports for publication 
have been the responsibility of Jeremiah Donovan. 

Sincere appreciation is hereby tendered to the many public- 
spirited persons who, without compensation, took an active and 
helpful part in planning this undertaking and bringing it to its 
present stage of completion. Great help and much useful infor- 
mation have been made available to the Assembly in connection 
with this effort by the associations of public agencies and public 
officials located in the same building as the Assembly's Head- 
quarters Office at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, as well as by 
various other organizations throughout the country. Acknowl- 
edgment is made for the assistance rendered by Public Adminis- 
tration Service throughout the process of printing and publish- 
ing this report. The Assembly is grateful to the several copyright 
holders who have permitted the quotations of copyrighted mate- 
rials in the report. Finally, the entire undertaking was made pos- 
sible through the finances generously provided by the Spelman 
Fund of New York. Without this assistance, it would be impos- 
sible for the undertaking to achieve the intended goals. 
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Committee chairmen and members have been able to take 
only a limited amount of time away from their regular activities 
for the purpose of carrying forward the undertaking. This fact, 
together witii unforeseeable difficulties encountered by various 
committees, has made it impossible for all reports of the series to 
be finished simultaneously or in schematic order. It has there- 
fore been decided to publish the reports, for the most part, in the 
order of their completion. 

This report. Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service ^ like 
all others in the series, is a document which a committee has pre- 
pared and submitted to the Civil Service Assembly. The infor- 
mation and recommendations presented in its pages represent 
the collective thinking of the chairman and his committee. It is 
to be stressed, however, that the report was not prepared with a 
view toward official approval or formal adoption by the Civil 
Service Assembly, its Executive Council, or its Headquarters 
staff, and no action of this nature is contemplated. The report is, 
however, as forward-looking and authoritative as an able chair- 
man and a group of competent associates have been able to 
make it, 

James M. Mitchell, Director 
Civil Service Assembly 
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JLhis report is the collective product of the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Assembly Committee on Recruiting 
Applicants for the Public Service. As chairman of that commit- 
tee, I took responsibility for the preliminary definition of the 
scope and content of the report and prepared the original out- 
line of the project. But I was assisted at every turn by the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of other committee members, and the 
outline we finally followed reflected in many instances their 
active cooperation. It was also my function to serve as coordi- 
nator, to assign various sections of the report to particular in- 
dividuals, to undertake the harmonization of differences, and to 
act as general editor of the manuscript. While all members of 
the committee contributed to this final result, a few deserve 
particular mention for their contributions. They are: Mr. Fred 
Zappolo, who prepared the preliminary memorandum on Chap- 
ter II; Professor Russell Barthell and Mr. Irving Gold, who pre- 
pared preliminary memorandums on Chapter III; Messrs, 
George C. Brown and William Howell who contributed pre- 
liminary memorandums on Chapter V; and Messrs. George D. 
Halsey and Edgar B. Young, who performed similar functions in 
respect to Chapter VI, Although credit should go to these indi- 
viduals for their contributions to these sections of the report, 
they cannot be held entirely responsible for the final draft. I 
undertook in each instance to rework their materials in a man- 
ner consistent with the remainder of the report. I am also pri- 
marily responsible for Chapters I, IV, and VII. 

The first draft of the report was circulated to all members of 
the committee for their comments and suggestions, which were 
generously given. In so far as possible, I undertook to incor- 
porate their suggestions in the final draft and to take all criti- 
cisms into account. In a few instances, however, conflicting 
viewpoints were represented and I used my prerogative as chair- 
man to choose between them. The report represents the collec- 
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live views of the committee, but it is obvious that no individual 
committee member can be held responsible for each idea 
presented. 

In conclusion, 1 take this opportunity to thank the members 
of the committee for their conscientious participation in this 
project. Their suggestions and criticisms were invaluable and 
their patience boundless. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add 
that we also received the fullest possible assistance from the 
Headquarters Office staff of the Civil Service Assembly, 

J. Donald Kingsley 

Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Chapter I 


Tlie . ProMemi ami Its Getting 

Eblic recruitment may be defined as that process 

through which suitable candidates are induced to compete for 
appointments to the public service. It is thus an integral part 
of a more inclusive process— selection—which also includes the 
procedures of examination and certification. Recruitment is 
the first step in the employment program, and in a fundamental 
sense the success of that entire progTam depends upon the 
efficacy of recruitment policies and upon the procedures through 
which they are executed. Unless candidates of capacity and 
character are persuaded to present themselves for examination, 
no amount of subsequent management will produce a high- 
grade public service. This fact has long been recognized, and 
recruitment is everywhere regarded as the core of the personnel 
process. '‘No element of the career service system is more im- 
portant/’ concludes the Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel, adding that a recruitment policy "improperly 
analyzed, or inconsistently determined,” can wreck the entire 
personnel program.^ 

The questions dealt with in this report are therefore of 
critical importance. To a considerable degree the future quality 
of our public services will depend upon their proper resolution. 
Yet, despite this fact, relatively few public personnel agencies 
in the United States have given adequate consideration to re- 
cruitment policy, and those that employ progressive procedures 
in this area of their operations represent only a small fraction 
of the whole. 

This report is divided into a number of sections, correspond- 
ing to various phases of the problem. Basically, however, it is 
ill two parts. The first is a general section, dealing in broad 

^ Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, Better Government Fer- 
sonnel (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 37* 
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outline with the setting of recruitment questions and with some 
of the more fundamental aspects of recruitment policy. The 
second, comprising the main body of the report, deals with the 
development and administration of a positive recruiting pro- 
gram. The first is perhaps theoretical; the second, practical. 
Yet, in a fundamental sense, the two parts are interrelated and 
cannot logically be separated. 

Lest the reader be misled, it is desirable to mention early in 
the report that it is not intended to serve as a handbook con- 
taining pat solutions to the many specific recruiting problems 
with which personnel agencies are faced today. In many in- 
stances, the roots of recruiting problems may be traced to under- 
lying misconceptions of recruiting philosophy— misconceptions 
of means as well as objectives— or to a source actually remote 
from the immediate area of the problem itself. The purpose of 
the report is to clarify the issues at stake, to propose a working 
approach to the over-all problem of recruitment, and to cor- 
relate the various methods and procedures into a unified 
whole. By this means, it is hoped, the reader who has a specific 
problem of recruitment will be able to analyze its component 
parts, recognize the prime sources of the difficulty, and devise 
the best possible solution for his particular problem. But to 
provide direct answers to questions such as: “How can we get 
enough nurses for our hospitals?” or “Why do so many eligibles 
later decline job offers?”— is a task beyond the scope of this 
volume. 

Then, too, it will be well at this point to give recognition to 
the fact that some of the generalizations which appear in the 
following pages are not universally applicable. For example, 
methods found to be generally effective for recruiting clerical 
employees will require substantial revamping when the im- 
mediate task is the filling of positions in the skilled trades group. 
Similarly, the implications of a career service affect the ranks 
of unskilled laborers to a far less degree than they do a neophyte 
in one of the professional fields. It is hoped that the reader 
will recognize these unspoken distinctions and be guided ac- 
cordingly. 
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Background of Recruitment Problems 

111 the United States, the civil service has had to grow in a 
stony soil and under inclement environmental conditions. The 
nation was born in a revolt against the executive, and carried 
away from that ordeal a deeply ingrained distrust both of ap- 
pointive officials and of long terms of office. * 'Where annual 
elections end, there tyranny begins,'’ thundered Samuel Adams, 
and we need not doubt that he spoke for his contemporaries. 
Similar sentiments were heard on every hand and found expres- 
sion in the first state constitutions. Public officers, declared the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, should “at fixed periods, be reduced 
to a private station, return into that body from which they were 
originally taken, and the vacancies be supplied by frequent, 
certain, and regular election. . . And the great de Tocque- 
ville, writing in 1835, noted the election of administrative 
officers and the absence of an administrative hierarchy as among 
the peculiar and distinguishing characteristics of the American 
governmental system.^ 

All of this was good democratic doctrine— a doctrine, more- 
over, that marked a significant forward step. At the hands of 
the ruling European aristocracies, including the British in 
America, public office had everywhere been treated as the per- 
sonal property of a narrow social class. It was a special privilege 
bestowed as a mark of personal favor; it was furthei'more the 
coin in which the aristocracy paid its creditors or supported its 
indigent members. That system was destroyed by the American 
Revolution and was replaced by one in which office was con- 
ferred by the body politic as a whole and transferred to other 
hands before it could become a vested interest or the special 
preserve of any group. This was the first result of the demo- 
cratic impact upon the public service, and it was good. The 
difficulties to which it later gave rise have too frequently ob- 
scured the significance of this frontal attack upon the private 
nature of public office. Yet, in truth, here was the first step in 
the evolution of the democratic public service. 

2 1 >e la democratie en Amerique (Paris, 1839), I, pp. 130-31. 
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That its results were so unsatisfactory was due in part at least 
to fundamental changes in American conditions. The America 
of Samuel Adams abruptly disappeared and with it vanished all 
opportunity for a successful government by transient amateurs. 
While increases in area, population, and economic complexity 
were forcing concurrent expansions in the number of officials, 
the egalitarian doctrines of the Declaration of Independence 
were acquiring a new meaning under the leveling impact of 
the frontier. That men were not only created equal but also 
equal in fact in all essential respects seemed to be taught by the 
conditions of the new west, and that teaching was soon applied 
to government. Thus, to the theory that rotation in office con- 
stituted a guarantee against tyranny and special privilege was 
joined the notion that one man was as competent as another to 
discharge the duties of public office. 

The attempt to apply these dogmas to the growing body of 
officials in a setting of increasing social complexity ended, as 
everyone knows, in administrative disaster. Moreover, with the 
development of the party system a new type of privilege reared 
its head— a new monopoly no less diallenging to democracy be- 
cause its directors professed to be acting upon democratic prin- 
ciples. The subversive characteristics of this spoils system are 
well known and their effects are still observable in many juris- 
dictions. We do not propose to discuss them. But no considera- 
tion of recruitment problems can ignore this background. Since 
the Civil War every discussion of the public personnel problem 
has taken place in the light of the spoils system, and civil service 
reform and the singular emphasis in the traditional system of 
recruitment can be understood only as reactions to it. It is un- 
fortunate, and true, that civil service administration as we 
know it today is in large measure a reflection of, and a commen- 
tary on, the long existence of spoils practices. 

The Negative Concept of Recruitment 

Because the civil service commission was primarily conceived 
as an instrument for checking some of the graver abuses of a 
system of party spoils, its historic emphasis has been negative. 
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Its first purpose was to prevent favoritism, not to improve the 
positive standards of the public service. Recruitment and selec- 
tion were the sole fields in which the typical commission func- 
tioned. But in the exercise of even these functions civil service 
commissioners have traditionally concentrated, not on the re- 
cruitment of a high-grade personnel, but on “keeping the rascals 
out.’’ It has been naively assumed that if political influence 
could be eliminated, able men would somehoiv find their way 
into the service of government. 

We do not wish to belittle in any way the contributions made 
by the movement for civil service reform. They were sub- 
stantial, and no one familiar with American political history 
would care to deny that the elimination of spoils politics was 
an essential step on the highroad to a career service. But because 
the civil service commission was first conceived as a sort of 
politics eliminator, and because the early reformers typically 
thought in terms of a moral crusade, the concept of recruitment 
which developed was, to say the least, a limited one. As in the 
days of the Revolution, the attack was once more directed 
against the citadels of privilege and the prime emphasis was 
upon the destruction of the monopoly enjoyed by the patronage 
dispensers. A nation which had produced Jacksonian Democ- 
racy and which, in the i88o’s, was feeling the broad ground 
swell of Populism, remained more interested in equality of 
opportunity for public office than in the methods of securing 
a competent body of public servants. To that end, two de- 
vices were insisted upon, and they came in time to be the back- 
bone of the recruitment program. The first was open competi- 
tion; the second, the use of “practical” tests. 

The first laws and the earliest commissions emphasized what 
was usually called the “democratic principle” of open competi- 
tion. But since the goal was equality of opportunity, the stress 
was more largely upon the open than upon the competition. 
For this reason there was a general disregard of preliminary 
qualifications. Everyone was to have an opportunity to com- 
pete; everyone, that is, except aliens or nonresidents. These 
were to be excluded, because men were still thinking of public 
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office in terms of private gain rather than in terms of public 
service. Each locality, it was thought, should ‘‘take care of its 
own.'' Equality was never intended for outsiders. 

The “practical" emphasis is also readily understandable and 
arose quite naturally out of the conditions of American life. 
We were a “practical" people, a nation of self-made men. Our 
leaders in politics, in business, even sometimes in the profes- 
sions, had been trained in tlie school of hard knocks. They mis- 
trusted formal education and at the same time generously en- 
dowed it. They were suspicious of the thinker and skeptical 
of the theoretician. They were men of action, doers of deeds. 
They wanted immediate results, not long-range programs. What 
better method, then, could be devised to secure equality than 
to emphasize achievement rather than background? More often 
than not, a man owed his education to his parents. His deeds, 
they thought, were his own. For these and other reasons the 
emphasis in recruitment was upon experience rather than broad 
training. 

The system of recruitment to which these related concepts 
gave rise has, we believe, proved deleterious to the development 
of a real career service and must be replaced by a more positive 
one. The reasons are not far to seek; they are inherent in the 
negativistic nature of traditional attitudes toward recruitment. 
An undue amount of time and energy was spent in keeping the 
rascals out; positive efforts to attract men of character and 
ability were virtually excluded. Civil service commissions have 
been inclined to rely upon the operation of the law of averages 
to produce high-grade candidates from among large groups, and 
the result has been an understandable reluctance on the part 
of many such candidates to compete at all. With notable excep- 
tions, therefore, our public services have been havens for 
mediocrity. The rascals have been kept out, perhaps, but so 
have many men of vision and ability. 

Secondly, the traditional concept of recruitment led to mass 
competitions among applicants of the most heterogeneous types 
and qualities. To be sure, these competitions constituted a 
considerable improvement over spoils methods. But whatever 
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their value from the standpoint of the elimination of political 
influence, or from that of impressing the commuiiity with the 
democratic quality of the personnel system, it seems clear that 
they left much to be desired as instruments for the selection of 
competent personnel. The competition was more often than 
not of a spurious nature, in viexv of the variability of competi- 
tors’ backgTOiiiids, and the eligible lists founded upon it tended 
often to be mediocre. Then, too, the conduct of such mass 
contests was unnecessarily expensive and time consuming, and 
contributed to a chronic condition of delay in the posting of 
eligible lists. The result was that, when the dreary job of rat- 
ing the examinations was finished and the eligible lists pre- 
pared, many of the better candidates caught up in the recruit- 
ment net were no longer interested in public employment. 
Under such circumstances, too, the examining process often 
exhausted the financial resources of the personnel agency, so 
that no funds were available for other important aspects of 
administration. 

In the third place, emphasis upon apportionments and local 
residence requirements has, in many instances, unnecessarily 
restricted the area of competition and has run counter to the 
principle of securing the best available person for every job. 
To be sure, there may be times when it is desirable to restrict 
competition to local residents. In respect to certain routine 
positions which can be filled as well locally as otherwise, a case 
may be made for such restrictions. But the fact remains that 
many positions of a technical or administrative character can- 
not be satisfactorily filled from a restricted area of selection, 
and we feel strongly that local residence requirements are not 
justified as a matter of general policy. 

Finally, the inordinate emphasis upon experience and prac- 
tical tests has produced a number of undesirable results which 
we shall consider in greater detail later. Chief among them have 
been a limitation of career opportunities, a stifling of promo- 
tional possibilities, leading to service stagnation, and a failure 
to recruit candidates with that broad training and breadth of 
outlook necessary to modern administration. 
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The Quest for Competence 

The procedures based upon the traditional concepts of re- 
cruitment signally failed to produce a distinguished public serv- 
ice. In an agricultural society dominated by a philosophy of 
laissez faire this might have made no serious difference. But after 
the Civil War American society was no longer predominantly 
agxicultural, and by the 1890’s laissez faire was a term which 
described only the past. Since that time, the multiplication of 
governmental functions has proceeded apace and science has be- 
come a handmaiden in the service of the state. Specialization 
and the division of labor, characteristic of an industrial system, 
have necessarily developed also in the public services and all of 
this has spelled the eclipse of historic attitudes toward those 
services. The impact of two world wars within the last twenty- 
five years has contributed much toward dispelling the citizen’s 
attitude of benevolent indifference toward the quality of the 
public service. The administration of public affairs now calls 
for vigor, breadth of vision, and imagination. It calls, also, for 
special competences, a demand that is being reflected in the 
educational system and in the development of curricula designed 
as training for public service. The day of the plainsman has 
gone. The old order has passed away. 

Changed conditions necessitate changed policies. But there 
is often a lag, a time span, between the demands of a new age 
and a general response to them. Such, it seems, has been the 
case with recruitment to the civil service. The conditions have 
long since changed, but in many jurisdictions we are continuing 
the policies of an earlier and simpler day. This is not universally 
true. In a handful of progressive jurisdictions the quest for com- 
petence has produced an upheaval in recruitment policies and 
methods, but these instances are still exceptional. Lately, the 
exigencies of a wartime era have hastened the trend away from 
traditional concepts and practices, but it is to be regretted that 
such circumstances were needed to speed the transition. 

What is wanted, first of all, is a reconsideration of theories 
and methods. We need to think through our problems in the 
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light of the new realities. In times of crisis and of social change 
even those not given to philosophizing must pause to consider 
fundamentals. Only when premises are rooted in the realities of 
a situation can we move forward and forget their existence. If 
that is not the case, if the fundamentals are wrong, little is ac- 
complished by the development of techniques and procedures. 
For that reason we deal first of all with the general aspects of 
recruitment policy and only secondarily with questions of pro- 
cedure within that framework. 

A General Theory of Recruitment 

There are only two basic systems of public recruitment. One 
is to recruit young people direct from school or university upon 
the basis of academic examinations; the other is to recruit more 
^mature men and women upon the basis of practical tests related 
to their work experience. The first alternative has been widely 
followed in Europe, notably in England, the second, in the 
United States. The first presupposes the existence of a number 
of career hierarchies or ladders up which the more promising 
officers move throughout their public lives. The second regards 
the civil service as a collection of more or less discrete positions 
to be filled chiefly on the basis of technical qualifications for 
the particular job. The first emphasizes promotion and results 
in a fluid or mobile service. The second emphasizes techniques 
at entry, and results in a more static service. The first favors the 
promising youngster; the second, mediocre maturity. The first 
gears the civil service to the educational system. The second 
gears it to the ebb and flow of employment volume in private 
industry. 

We believe it to be clear that neither one of these systems, 
considered as extremes, is adequate to the requirements of the 
modern public service and we are convinced that any satisfactory 
scheme of recruitment must combine elements of both. But the 
most crying governmental need in America today is for the 
establishment of career systems in the public services. We are in 
agreement with the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel as to the foundations and conditions of such a career 
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system. A career presupposes a life work with prospects of regu- 
lar advancement and it follows from this that “entrance should 
be limited, in the ordinary course of events, to the lowest posi- 
tions within each service and to a young group of entrants.”^ 
But we recognize also that there are some specialized posts for 
which it is desirable to recruit candidates of maturity and ex- 
perience and that it may sometimes be desirable to inject a 
certain amount of new blood into the upper reaches of the 
hierarchy. Ordinarily, however, the requirement of any service 
for freshness of viewpoint is met, it seems to us, by the changing 
body of policy determining officials. 

In the light of such considerations, we think that recruitment 
which emphasizes prior experience should be sparingly em- 
ployed. The able youngster who might look forward with eager- 
ness to a government career is likely to be much less interested 
after he has found a foothold in industry or a profession. Those 
who, in middle life, are anxious to enter the public service are 
all too often the ones who have been unsuccessful in the world 
of private enterprise. There are, of course, many conspicuous 
exceptions. But in general it is true that the public services fail 
to get their fair share of ability under a system of recruitment 
on the basis of experience. This is quite aside from the fact that 
career services can scarcely be developed under such circum- 
stances, for the late entrance age precludes a career. 

We are convinced that the failure to equate the general meth- 
ods of entrance to the civil service to the various levels of the 
educational system has been a mistake, and that it is one which 
is becoming increasingly serious. It seems to us self-evident that 
the state as educator should serve the state as employer, and 
vice versa. We are struck by the illogical paradox that “the com- 
munity, after spending huge sums to advance free or low cost 
education through high school and college, makes little or no 
effort to attract the best product of our educational system into 
civil service.'’^ Private industry long ago adjusted its recruiting 


3 Better Government Personnel, pp. 37-28. 

Testimony of Peter Grimm before the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, Minutes of Evidence (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 189. 
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to the educational structure and has benefited thereby. In the 
public services ‘'‘uneven and halting progress must continue to 
be the rule until a basis for complete and permanent coordina- 
tion is established.’'^ 

We do not think that such articulation would be open to the 
criticism that can be leveled against the British system. Our 
educational structure is enormously more democratic than that 
of the English, and in the relative equality of educational op- 
portunity is to be found a partial answer to the indispensable 
requirement that the service be open to all classes of the popula- 
tion. Moreover, American education has revealed an adapta- 
bility quite unknown to the English. The necessary adjustments 
would not, therefore, have to be entirely on the part of the 
public services. Educational curricula today are extremely sen- 
sitive to the demands of new careers and would readily adjust 
to new opportunities in public employment. 

We agree with the United States Civil Service Commission 
that, under these circumstances,® 

... it would be as wrong to refuse to utilize the selective process of 
educational training, often paid for by the taxpayers themselves, 
in the process of selection for government positions, as it would be 
to refuse to recognize the native capacities of many individuals to 
enter the government service at some step of the career ladder, by 
excluding all without education from every examination. 

For these and other reasons we suggest three basic principles 
as the foundation for any system of recruitment; each of them 
stems from the fact that the modern public service must be or- 
ganized on a career basis. 

1. Recruitment should normally be to the bottom rungs of 
broadly conceived and well integrated ladders of classes of posi- 
tions; the higher levels should be filled by promotion, 

2 . Recruitment should normally be at a relatively early age, 
making appropriate exception in the case of certain highly 
specialized positions which cannot be filled from within the 

s Wallace S. Sayre and Milton Mandell, Education and the Civil Service in 
New York City, U, S. OfEce o£ Education, Project in Research in Universities, 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 20, p. 61. 

6 United States Civil Service Commission, Fifty-fifth Annual Report, 1938, p. 12. 
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service and in which maturity is a prerequisite to successful 
performance. The numbers of such exceptional posts should be 
kept to a minimum. 

3. The normal method of entry should be related to the ap- 
propriate level or variety of education for the particular hier- 
archy involved. In determining such relationships regard must 
be had to the whole range of the hierarchy. In a career service 
system it is necessary to select entrants with a view to promotion 
and to the level they may be expected ultimately to reach. It is 
not enough to relate educational requirements only to those of 
the entrance position. 

This is not to suggest the creation of a series of airtight career 
services, each stemming from a particular level of the educa- 
tional system, and each having an impassable upper limit. It is 
not to suggest, certainly, the establishment of castes based upon 
educational background, as has been the case in England. Any 
changes in the American public services must be made in the 
light of the principle of equality in relation to public employ- 
ment. But it does not follow from this that entrance to the civil 
service cannot be articulated with the educational structure of 
the country. Rather, equality of opportunity is to be sought 
through flexibility in the matter of transfers and promotions 
and through the development of in-service training programs. 
In the first instance, educational entrance requirements related 
to the normal lines of promotion in each hierarchy should be 
established. Thereafter, it is important that the utmost flexi- 
bility be maintained and that transfers and promotions between 
hierarchies be encouraged. By such means, ability may work 
its way to the top, regardless of the particular level of entrance, 
and by this means only can the principle of equality in relation 
to public employment be reconciled with the demands imposed 
upon the civil service by the requirements of an age of tech- 
nology. 

All of this implies, of course, a marked extension of facilities 
for in-service training. The change from a system of recruitment 
which concentrated on filling a heterogeneous collection of dis- 
crete positions to one under which we recruit to the bottom 
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rungs of integrated career ladders must necessarily emphasize 
training.^ If it does not, there is danger that the service will 
harden into castes. This can never happen where training op- 
portunities are extensive. In-service training procedures, as 
Wmer United States Civil Service Commissioner Samuel 
Ordway, Jr., once said, “are themselves a guarantee of democ- 
racy.'’ 

We realize that the widespread acceptance of such bases of 
recruitment as the above will constitute a new departure in 
American personnel practice. But we are convinced that such a 
change is necessary if our public services are to be adequate to 
modern requirements. Of course, progress in this direction must 
come slowly. As a beginning, the existing classification structure 
should be canvassed in order to isolate those types of positions 
that easily lend themselves to broad recruitment techniques. 
We cannot reshape overnight the negativistic policies which have 
been developing for fifty years. Public personnel administration 
is a closely woven fabric and to make fundamental changes in 
one sector necessitates correlated alterations in the whole design. 
Every variation in recruitment policy has repercussions upon 
the whole personnel system. It involves classification and promo- 
tion policy, training, examining procedures, and all the rest. 
Such elaborate readjustments in the intricate machinery of pub- 
lic personnel administration will take time. These changes can - 
not be accomplished merely by the report of a committee, but 
they will come as a result of steady pressure by personnel ad- 
ministrators and others over a considerable period. Yet it seems 
important to set the goal and to chart in broad outline the path 
to be followed. When that has been done, we can proceed step 
by step along that route with some degree of unanimity. 

The Concept of Positive Recruitment 

The first step on the road to such a career service system as 
we have in mind is the general acceptance of a positive concept 
of recruitment in contrast to the traditional negative one. It is 

7 See Civil Service Assembly committee report, Employee Training in the Public 
Service (Chicago, 1941). 
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no longer enough— if, indeed, it ever was— to keep the rascals out. 
Rather, the personnel agency must actively engage in the quest 
for competence. It must take definite steps to attract the most 
able and best qualified potential candidates into the public serv- 
ice. It must cease to regard itself as a kind of policeman guarding 
the rectitude of the operating departments; instead, it must 
think of itself as primarily a service agency equipped for the 
positive supply of all personnel needs. It must take as its guiding 
rule the motto used at one time by the State of Wisconsin, “the 
best shall serve the State.” For positive recruitment means the 
active search for the best. 

To this end, a positive approach implies the adoption of 
practices and procedures for attracting applicants which em- 
phasize the quality rather than the quantity of competitors. 
Its methods must be selective and discriminating. In comparison 
with traditional procedures, they are like using a rifle in place of 
a shotgun. A rifle is more diSicult to aim; it requires greater 
precision. But it is also more effective and carries farther. 

Characteristics of Positive Recruitment 

The broad characteristics of positive recruitment are readily 
summarized. They include: 

1. Emphasis on job and promotion ladder analysis as a basis 
for the recruitment program. 

g. Emphasis on an aggressive search for the best qualified 
candidates through concentration on the most promising po- 
tential sources of supply. 

3, Emphasis on the pre-test culling of obviously unfit appli- 
cants. 

4. Emphasis upon close and harmonious cooperation with the 
operating departments. 

Positive Recruitment Methods 

The desirable methods of positive recruitment are those 
which are appropriate to these emphases. They include positive 
and far-reaching efforts to raise the prestige value of public em- 
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ployment and to shape a career system which will be attractive 
to able men and women. They include the use of amply at- 
tractive publicity regarding employment possibilities directed 
at the best potential sources of recruits. Finally, they include the 
development of planned work programs by the personnel agency 
and active cooperation with the operating officers. All of these 
and many more are given detailed consideration in the main 
body of this report. 

Results of Positive Recruitment ‘ 

The results which may be expected from such a program are 
far-reaching and important. Positive recruitment leads to test 
groups containing a relatively higher proportion of well-quali- 
fied candidates. The burden of testing is somewhat reduced, and 
the degree of competition is intensified. Positive testing de- 
creases the time required for the preparation of the list of eli- 
gibles and thus serves to diminish leakage at this point. It 
results in a group of eligibles of high average quality, charac- 
terized by a narrow range in level of relative ability. It meets 
the criteria of fair competition and administrative economy. 

But most important, a positive recruiting policy may be ex- 
pected to serve as a stimulus to careers in government. This is 
true because the concept of positive recruitment is a broad one, 
implying, as we have said, the active search for the best. The 
personnel agency which has grasped it recognizes that recruit- 
ment is not an isolated aspect of the personnel program, but an 
integral part of a closely knit system. It considers, therefore, 
what may be called the '‘recruitment aspects” of other personnel 
practices and the implications of factors affecting the area of 
recruitment. It is alive to the significance of a personnel system,^ 
rather ^an a collection of imperfectly related practices. 

Factors Affecting the Area of Recruitment 

A wide variety of factors influences the extent and character 
of the sources from which candidates may be drawn, some within 
the control of the personnel agency, others arising out of the 
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nature of public employment or the state of general business and 
industrial conditions. But in any event these factors have, or 
should have, repercussions upon recruitment practices. The 
more important of them are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

State of Labor Market 

Recruitment methods and the details of recruitment policy 
must obviously be related to the state of the labor market. In 
periods of widespread unemployment it is naturally easier to 
assure a flow of candidates toward public employment than it 
is at other times. This fact has been taken by unprogressive 
personnel agencies as a justification for a relaxation of recruit- 
ment efforts. But the agency embarked upon a positive recruit- 
ing program has viewed such periods as golden opportunities for 
an extension of selective recruiting and for raising the general 
level of ability in the public service. It does not relax its efforts, 
but redirects them, concentrating on the perfection of more 
discriminating methods. 

The depression years provided many examples of this far- 
seeing policy in progressive jurisdictions. The United States 
Civil Service Commission, for example, made great strides in 
the recruitment of college trained candidates. New York City 
launched a plan for tiie development of an administrative corps. 
The California State Personnel Board experimented extensively 
with recruitment publicity and with new methods of notifying 
qualified persons of pending examinations. In Phoenix, Arizona, 
new and effective publicity media were developed. These are 
but a few of numerous examples which might be cited. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that the decade of the thirties saw more signif- 
icant advances in recruiting techniques than any comparable 
period in public service history. Yet, at the same time, many 
other jurisdictions have been drifting— content to allow an easy 
labor market to substitute for a positive recruitment program. 
The abrupt shift in the labor market, brought about by World 
War II, has brought many of these agencies to the brink of 
disaster. 
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Differences in Public and Private Recruitment 

Recruiting practices must be shaped with full recognition 
of the fact that there are important differences between public 
and private recruitment. The conduct of public recruitment is 
governed by a body of legal rules much more elaborate than 
those which surround the private employer.^ For that reason 
public recruitmei|t methods are necessarily less flexible than 
those of private industry. They are also less arbitrary, conform- 
ing to prescribed and ascertainable standards. Such standards 
rest in turn upon a limited number of general principles. 

Of the principles governing the conduct of public recruit- 
ment, the most important is certainly that of equality of op- 
portunity in relation to public employment. This is an indis- 
pensable condition of democratic government. It means that 
no candidate can be excluded from consideration upon grounds 
other than those of lack of capacity for the position involved. 
The applicant for public employment cannot be dismissed from 
consideration arbitrarily or capriciously, as can the applicant 
for a private position. 

This does not mean, of course, that the public personnel 
agency cannot lay down general qualifications which must be 
met before a candidate will be admitted to an examination. But 
it does mean that such qualifications must be general, applying 
equally to everyone, and that they must be reasonable, bearing 
some demonstrable relation to the probability of success in the 
job and in the service hierarchy involved. The private employer 
may reject an applicant without reason. The public employer 
must clearly indicate the bases of rejection and be prepared to 
establish their reasonability. This difference greatly complicates 
the task of public recruitment. 

A further corollary of the general principle of equality in 
relation to public employment is the requirement of fair com- 
petition among those candidates possessing the necessary pre- 
liminary qualifications. The private employer, under no com- 

8 There is, of course, a tendency for this distinction to become !ess marked as 
the state undertakes the regulation of economic life. Nevertheless, it remains. 
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pulsion in regard to equality of treatment, is also free of the 
necessity of demonstrating either that his selection methods are 
fair, or that he has, so far as that is ascertainable, selected the 
most capable candidates. Not so the public agency, which must 
be ever ready to justify its actions. This fact also leads to differ- 
ences in recruitment procedure. The private employer does not 
need to cast the recruitment net so wide as does the public 
agency. He is not, for example, required by law to advertise 
vacancies. 

Many other differences between the conditions of public and 
of private recruitment might be cited. The legal restrictions 
governing basic public recruitment policies are not limited to 
those necessary to provide equality of opportunity. Some, in- 
deed, like residence requirements or provisions for veterans’ 
preference, are designed to limit that equality in favor of partic- 
ular groups. But the point to be made here is that the public 
agency operates within a complicated framework of legal rules 
which necessarily influence the character and methods of the 
recruitment program in a way unknown to private business. 

Finally, public attitudes toward governmental or private 
employment directly affect the possible area of recruitment and 
must be considered in framing the recruitment program. Until 
very recently, at least, public agencies were at a severe disad- 
vantage in this respect. In comparison with business or industry 
the prestige of public employment has been low and it has been 
extremely difficult to draw the most capable into the public 
service. Recent years have seen marked changes in this respect, 
but the standing of the public service is still poor in many 
quarters. Where that is true, the recruiting agency must take 
positive steps to correct it, if it is to compete on a par with 
private industry in the quest for talent. 

Specific Limitations on the Area of Selection 

Not only is public recruitment affected by such general con- 
siderations as those we have been discussing, but the hypotheti- 
cal area of selection is further narrowed, ordinarily, by a number 
of specific restrictions. United States citizenship, a usual require- 
ment, is seldom a problem. On the other hand, serious limita- 
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tions arise out of the widespread practice of restricting candi- 
dates to residence in the jurisdictional area. Even when the 
personnel agency is empowered to waive residence requirements 
in certain circumstances, as it is in many instances, the fact that 
the agency must take the initiative, and defend its action in each 
case, acts as a deterrent to broad recruitment. The area of selec- 
tion is thus arbitrarily confined within the borders of the juris- 
diction involved. As already suggested, we regard such a 
limitation as contrary to the best interests of the public service 
and as a departure from the merit principle. It is, rather, a 
reflection of that narrow parochialism which long characterized 
American attitudes, combined with an eleemosynary view of the 
public service. Today it is outmoded, however desirable it may 
be from the standpoint of political strategy. 

Definite and narrow age limits are not often prescribed for 
entrance to American public services.® In this fact our practice 
is in rather striking contrast to that in England. When age 
limits are employed it is usually in connection with particular 
examinations, although a few jurisdictions have fixed general 
maxima and minima. For the most part, these limits graphically 
reveal the absence of integration between public service recruit- 
ment and the general educational system. They are, as a rule, too 
high at both ends of the scale. The requirement of a minimum 
age of twenty-one, or even of eighteen, makes it difficult or im- 
possible to recruit direct from school and is one more factor 
tending toward selection after outside experience. On the other 
hand, a maximum limit of sixty can scarcely be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for the development of a career system.^® The 
progressive personnel agency moving toward the creation of a 
career service system will have to reconsider the whole question 
of age limits in relation to rungs of the educational ladder. 

Other Personnel Policies and Procedures 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that public personnel 
administration is a unity, not a series of unrelated procedures. 

a Of course, age limits may in fact be fixed by the operation of other laws. 
Thus, a requirement that candidates be registered voters automatically imposes 
a minimum age of twenty-one. 

to See the Committee report on Retirement in this series. 
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It is a unified process and every aspect of employment has re- 
percussions upon every other aspect. It would be misleading, 
therefore, to discuss recruitment without brief mention of the 
influence of other personnel policies and procedures upon it. 
The best possible recruiting methods will fail if they are not 
based upon and supported by positive, progressive policies in 
other aspects of administration. In the final analysis, the at- 
tractiveness of public employment will depend upon the pre- 
vailing conditions of service. 

Promotional Policy. The policy in regard to promotion is of 
crucial importance and affects recruitment in two principal 
directions. In the first place, the range of promotional opportu- 
nity is an important factor in the general attractiveness of public 
employment. The desire for growth, development, and advance- 
ment constitutes a powerful incentive, and able men and women 
will be most attracted to a service in which promotional op- 
portunities are extensive and in xvhich there is a minimum of 
blind alley jobs.“ From the recruitment standpoint, therefore, 
a policy of filling higher positions from outside the service im- 
poses a serious handicap upon the personnel agency. 

In the second place, the specific character of the recruitment 
process must vary in accordance with the decision as to whether 
high-grade posts are to be filled from xvithin or from without 
the service. Obviously, the recruitment of promotional material 
is very different from recruitment for the purpose of filling 
specific positions. The personnel agency xvhich sets out to create 
a career system must, therefore, modify both promotional and 
recruitment policies. 

Closely related to the question of promotion policy is that 
of the opportunity for promotional or other training on the 
job. Young people, in particular, are eager to improve them- 
selves and the presence or absence of training opportunities 
may have as much to do with the quality of applicants as any 
aspect of the recruitment process itself. 

The Pay Plan. Of equal importance is a rationalized and 
equitable scheme of pay. Perhaps nothing has contributed more 
directly to the low prestige of the public service with prospec- 
See the Committee report on Placement in this series. 
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tive employees than the widespread absence of progressive wage 
policies. So long as the impression is general that government 
is a poor employer in this respect, so long will the personnel 
agency be handicapped in its recruitment program. 

In their' effects upon potential applicants, three aspects of the 
pay plan are of importance: (i) the relation of the entrance 
rate to beginning pay in comparable outside employment; (2) 
the salary range for the position; and (3) administrative provi- 
sions for periodic salary adjustment within the established range. 
Of these the first is probably of greatest importance from the 
standpoint of recruitment. Unless fair relativity is maintained 
between entrance rates in the public service and those in private 
employment, the public agency will find it extremely difficult 
to compete in the labor market. In this connection, the entrance 
rate is of greater importance than the salary range for at least 
two reasons. In the first place, it is an immediate expectation 
and consequently of more force as an incentive than one more 
remote. But even more important is the fact that entrance 
rates everywhere tend to group around the minimum necessary 
for a decent living. Under such circumstances, even minor 
variations assume exceptional significance. 

The salary range and any provisions for periodic salary 
adjustments are factors directly affecting the attractiveness of 
public employment. It is easy, of course, to overemphasize the 
significance of material incentives in the public service. But it 
seems clear that, other things being equal, the most attractive 
employment will be the one which offers the most liberal 
financial reward and in which some provision has been made, 
not only for pay increases within an established range, but also 
for the periodic scrutiny of pay levels in relation to major 
changes in the cost of living and in other factors. An inflexible 
wage structure does not offer that security which might other- 
wise be one of the principal attractions of public employment— 
as civil servants have discovered to their sorrow during the 
periods of soaring commodity prices that have characterized 
the last two wars in which the United States has been involved. 

Other Conditions of Service, Brief note should also be made 
of the effects upon recruitment of other conditions of service. 
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such as hours of work, vacation and sick-leave provisions, health 
and safety programs, retirement plans, group activities of various 
sorts, and so on. Obviously, the attractiveness of public em- 
ployment is affected by the handling of every one of these as- 
pects of personnel management. From the recruitment stand- 
point, however, these would seem to be of much less importance 
than the policies relating to promotion and pay. 

The Classification Plan, The classification plan determines 
the framework of the personnel system. As such, it affects re- 
cruitment in two primary ways: it serves as a guide for the 
determination of hierarchies and of the relationships between 
classes of positions; and it provides the recruiting agency with 
a blueprint of the types of positions to be filled and with the 
qualifications required. Without a comprehensive classification 
scheme, the personnel agency operates in the dark so far as 
recruitment is concerned, and potential applicants are unable 
to discover probable lines of promotion or to visualize career 
possibilities. An adequate scheme of classification is very nearly 
the sine qua non of a personnel system. 

The problems involved in classification receive thorough con- 
sideration in another of this series of reports.^^ Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that from the recruitment standpoint, job and pro- 
motional ladder analyses are indispensable to the establishment 
of entrance qualifications and must determine in large measure 
the choice of recruiting media. The most useful classification 
scheme for recruitment purposes is one in which class specifica- 
tions are neither overly narrow nor overly broad. In this coun- 
try there has been a tendency toward the development of such 
minute classifications as to obscure essential relationships be- 
tween classes. This not only greatly complicates the processes 
of recruitment and selection by the excessive multiplication of 
tests and eligible lists, but also militates against the establish- 
ment of career ladders. On the other hand, if class specifica- 
tions are too broad they give little guidance to the personnel 
agency when it comes to recruitment and selection. 

12 See Civil Service Assembly committee report, Fositlon-Classification in the 
Public Service (Chicago, 1941), Chapter V. 
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The Testing Program. It is obvious that a condition of in- 
terdependence exists between the testing and recruitment pro- 
grams. The personnel agency recruits applicants for particular 
tests, related to a particular group of positions. To a consider- 
able extent, therefore, the character of recruiting media and 
procedures will be governed by considerations as to the type 
of examination involved.^^ 

Public Relations Program. Finally, recruiting will be con- 
siderably affected by the character of the public relations pro- 
gram in general. If a public personnel agency has built up a 
good reputation in the area it serves, and if the general stand- 
ing of public employment there is high, recruiting difficulties 
will obviously be minimized. The effect of a positive and far- 
reaching public relations program may, therefore, be very 
great. 


Responsibility for Positive Recruitment 

The primary responsibility for the inauguration and ad- 
ministration of a program of positive recruitment must be as- 
sumed by the central personnel agency. It cannot be left to the 
operating departments, which necessarily lack the perspective 
and breadth of view essential to the development of an in- 
tegrated program to cover the whole of the service. Moreover, 
as we have suggested, recruitment is a crucial aspect of per- 
sonnel administration intimately involved with every other 
aspect. The personnel agency lacking control in this sphere 
can hardly hope to be effective anywhere. 

This is not to suggest that the recruitment process can be 
conducted without the cooperation of the operating officers. 
On the contrary, the closest cooperation between the depart- 
ments and the personnel agency is necessary. Without a spirit 
of aid and common trust, any system must fail to produce 
optimum results. Unless the personnel agency is thoroughly 
acquainted with departmental needs and aspirations it cannot 


13 See the Committee report on Pencil and Paper Tests in this series. 

14 See Civil Service Assembly committee report, Public Relations of Public 
Personnel Agencies (Chicago, 1941). 
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effectively meet them. The successful agency must be part 
of the works’ ' and must be so regarded by operating officers. 

Although the initial responsibility for positive recruitment 
rests with the central personnel agency, in the larger jurisdic- 
tions the departmental personnel officers may also play signifi- 
cant roles. To them falls the task of keeping the central agency 
abreast of personnel needs and of adapting general recruiting 
media to the special requirements of their departments. There 
may be assigned to them, too, the cultivation of special segments 
of the labor market in which they are particularly interested. 
Notable developments along these lines have taken place in the 
federal service, where the personnel officers of certain depart- 
ments, such as the Department of Agidculture, have taken im- 
portant parts in the recruitment process. 

The use of citizens’ advisory committees in connection with 
recruitment appears to have unexplored possibilities. Such 
committees can be of great value, particularly in those jurisdic- 
tions where the prestige of public employment is currently low. 
An advisory committee composed of representative citizens and 
of spokesmen for labor groups, educational institutions, pro- 
fessional societies, and so on, might be of the utmost service, 
not only in broadening the sources of recruits, but in bringing 
home to the general public the values in the public services 
and the significance of public service recruitment. 

Functional Steps in a Positive Program of Recruitment 

The procedures involved in the administration of a positive 
program of recruitment are given detailed consideration in the 
main body of this report. They are discussed under six head- 
ings, each representing a more or less distinct functional step in 
the process: (i) positive procedures for attracting qualified 
applicants, (2) the determination of personnel needs, (3) plan- 
ning and developing the recruitment program, (4) application 
procedure in public personnel recruitment, (5) the pre-exam- 
ination audit of applications, and (6) the admission of qualified 
applicants to competition. To each one of these a subsequent 
section of this report is devoted. 



Chapter II 


Broad l<ines of tise 

Positive B.ecrnitiiEeiit Program 

I^ECRUiTMENT programs are of many varieties and 
their classification is a matter of difficulty. In general, however, 
they may be divided into two principal types, depending upon 
the primary ends served. These two types have been termed the 
anticipatory and the direct.^ The chief purpose of anticipatory 
recruitment is to enhance the general attractiveness and prestige 
of the public service, with a view to drawing candidates to the 
service at some future date. The chief purpose of direct re- 
cruitment is to attract an adequate number of qualified ap- 
plicants for specific examinations definitely scheduled. The 
distinction between the two is thus a matter of degree. They 
are not mutually exclusive. Anticipatory recruitment activities 
shade off into those constituting the direct recruiting program. 
Many activities and techniques contribute to both. Yet it is 
necessary and desirable to make here a distinction in emphasis. 
Positive recruitment implies a recognition of both types. 

I. Anticipatory Recruitment 

The general purpose of anticipatory recruiting activities has 
already been suggested. It is to build up attitudes favorable to 
public employment in the minds of potential recruits, without 
reference to the scheduling of any particular examination. This 
implies positive efforts of two general kinds: (i) those directed 
at the elimination of unfavorable attitudes toward public em- 
ployment; and (2) those directed at the substitution of favorable 
attitudes. It is unnecessary for us to stress the relation of such 
activities to the ultimate quality of recruits. Every study made 

2 See J. Donald Kingsley, ^'Recruitment— The Quest for Competence,” Public 
Personnel Review, January, 1941, pp. 28-35, 
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in the United States has indicated a low prestige value for 
public employment^ and the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel listed in its report a number of widely dis- 
tributed negative attitudes which were a severe handicap to 
progressive public personnel practices. The effects of such 
attitudes are destructive and of wide scope. They act every- 
where as deterrents to the best qualified in respect to public 
employment. They constitute a barrier which tends to keep 
out the ambitious, while serving as an incentive to the very 
groups which qualitative selection strives to eliminate. So 
long as these attitudes exist the public personnel agency will be 
severely handicapped in its immediate recruiting activities, and 
for this reason the agency must take a hand in their elimination. 

To be sure, public attitudes toward the civil service are de- 
termined by many factors over which the personnel agency has 
no control. Some of the most erroneous are of long standing 
and are stubbornly resistant to change. Yet this cannot be taken, 
as it too often is, as an excuse to relieve the personnel agency 
of any responsibility for positive efforts in this connection. 
Many public misconceptions are based on a failure to under- 
stand technical personnel practices. Civil service commissions 
have, on the whole, failed to take the public into their con- 
fidence. They have made no efforts to explain the philosophy 
underlying the merit system or the procedures to which that 
philosophy gives rise. They have in large measure failed to 
establish in the public mind the reasonableness of their prac- 
tices and rulings, with the result that these often appear the 
product of caprice. In short, many of the negative public at- 
titudes which handicap public personnel agencies today are in 
part the result of their own omissions. 

The problem is, in a broad sense, a matter of public relations 
and that subject is dealt with at length in another of the reports 
in this series.® Yet the continued existence of unfavorable public 

2 See Leonard D. White, The Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago 
(University of Chicago Press, 1929), and Further Coritrihutions to the Prestige 
Value of Public Employment (University of Chicago Press, 1932); and University 
Training for the National Service (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 

»932)- 

3 See Civil Service Assembly committee report, Public Relations of Public Per- 
sonnel Agencies (Chicago, 1941). 
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attitudes has so serious an effect upon all aspects of the person- 
nel program, and particularly upon recruitment, that it cannot 
be passed over in silence. Much can be accomplished through 
positive efforts at public education in the aims and purposes of 
the personnel agency. In a few jurisdictions such programs are 
already under way. The Michigan State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for example, has issued an attractive series of pamphlets 
on various aspects of the personnel program. The Indiana 
Bureau of Personnel and the New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission have made motion pictures to illustrate the highlights 
of competitive selection. The New York City Civil Service 
Commission has emphasized the anticipatory aspects of recruit- 
ment by publicizing in its annual report the careers of dis- 
tinguished public servants. More recently the same commission 
has established a Bureau of Recruitment through which public 
inquiries will be handled by a staff trained in public relations 
techniques. Other illustrations of progressive practices might 
be cited. Yet the general picture remains dark— one more proof 
of the need for a change of attitude on the part of many of those 
engaged in public personnel administration. Technical com- 
petence in the operating area is not enough. What is needed 
is imagination and the ability to view a situation broadly and 
as a whole. 

The anticipatory recruitment program will, of course, be 
greatly facilitated in those jurisdictions which have developed 
career services. Much of the low prestige of public employment 
in the past has undoubtedly been due to the absence of career 
possibilities and to the widespread practice of recruiting to 
all levels of employment from outside the service. Yet, when 
a satisfactory career system has been established in any jurisdic- 
tion it wall still be necessary to tell the public about it, and in 
that task the personnel agency should take the lead. 

The methods by which this is to be done do not differ ma- 
terially from those employed in the direct recruiting program. 
They involve the fullest possible exploitation of every available 
publicity medium. How little use is being made of some of 

4 The Indiana Bureau of Personnel, to which frequent reference is made in 
this report, was superseded in 1941 by the Indiana State Personnel Division. 
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these today can be illustrated by a scrutiny of the recruiting 
media employed in a typical group of jurisdictions. Most civil 
service commissions still think of publicity in terms of formal 
examination announcements or legal notices buried amid classi- 
fied newspaper advertising. Even for the attraction of recruits to 
a particular examination these are inadequate. In a program of 
anticipatory recruitment they are nearly useless. The first step, 
therefore, must be a wider use of other media, even though they 
are not specified in the law— newspaper stories, the radio, mo- 
tion pictures, general pamphlets, and so on. Progressive private 
employers long ago discovered the efficacy of a multilateral 
attack on the problem of public relations. Public recruiting 
agencies must follow suit. 

This conception of a comprehensive approach to anticipatory 
recruitment is an important one. It is not enough to think in 
terms of pieces of recruiting literature, or of radio addresses, 
or of any single device. A great deal can be done right in the 
office through the handling of inquiries regarding employment 
opportunities and similar matters. All too often this aspect of 
recruiting has been neglected, or has been assigned as routine 
to some minor employee. Yet effective personal contacts are 
among the most important determinants of satisfactory public 
relations. The employees assigned to deal with the public 
should be as carefully selected for their posts as any in the per- 
sonnel agency. They should be persons of judgment, tact, and 
human sympathy, with a genuine interest in vocational counsel- 
ing and, if possible, some training along such lines. Moreover, 
they should be thoroughly familiar with the classification plan 
and expert in obtaining and analyzing data related to training 
and experience. Finally, they should be skilled interviewers. 
So exacting are these requirements that the average agency may 
have difficulty in finding persons who fulfill all of them. This 
should not prevent the agency from making the effort and as- 
signing to this important work those employees who most nearly 
meet these qualifications. 

As a matter of fact, careful attention to this aspect of an- 
ticipatory recruitment will pay large dividends. If the handling 
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of employment inquiries is regarded as a technical function, 
rather than a routine clerical one, the personnel agency will be 
able to build up over a period of time classified lists of qualified 
prospective applicants which will serve it in good stead in case 
of emergency demands and which will lighten materially the 
burden of short-range recruiting activities. 

An interesting development in this connection was the mail- 
ing list procedure formerly used by the Personnel Board of the 
State of California and fully described in one of the publica- 
tions of the Civil Service Assembly.® This method tied in an- 
ticipatory recruitment directly with the immediate recruiting 
program. The basis of the procedure was a special form known 
as a “request for examination announcements,’’ which elicited 
data much like that of the usual application blank. In par- 
ticular, it emphasized training and experience information. 
The reverse side of the form carried a classified list of all the 
types of occupations found in the California state service. When 
a potential applicant entered the office he was assisted in filling 
out this form, giving full training and experience data and 
indicating those occupations for which he believed himself 
qualified. The form was then checked by a member of the 
technical staff, who saw that the potential applicant had not 
indicated any types of work for which he was obviously un- 
qualified or overlooked any for which he was well qualified. 
The data were then transferred to punch cards which were 
mechanically sorted whenever an examination in a particular 
occupational class was to be held, and all qualified persons on 
the list were thus notified. 

This system had rather obvious advantages. For one thing, 
it overcame the principal difficulties experienced with the 
older request mailing list procedure, under which potential 
candidates were required to file a separate card of application 
for each type of employment in which they were interested. 
This procedure led to the accumulation of a complicated and 


5 William Brownrigg and Louis J. Kroeger, Toward Effective Recruiting: A 
Method For Notifying Qualified Candidates of Scheduled Examinations, 
Pamphlet No. 7, Civil Service Assembly, 1937. 
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unwieldy collection of files in which cards were easily misplaced 
or lost. Also, it was poorly adapted to elicit information regard- 
ing the general qualifications of an applicant. Notices of exam- 
inations were often sent to unqualified or poorly qualified per- 
sons, and others who would have made excellent candidates 
were overlooked simply because they had filed under some other 
title. These difficulties are minimized under the California 
practice. 

Another considerable advantage of the California plan is 
its adaptability to vocational counseling purposes. Wholly un- 
qualified persons may be turned away at the time of inquiry, 
and in a manner better calculated not to disturb public rela- 
tions than the usual stereotyped notice that an application has 
been rejected. Moreover, others well-qualified may be informed 
of examinations of which they would never have heard under 
the standard mailing list procedure. 

Despite these and other advantages, however, the smaller 
personnel agencies may be unable to adopt the California 
system as a whole, and the Michigan State Civil Service Com- 
mission abandoned it after a brief trial.® In its initial stages, 
particularly, it is expensive to operate and probably beyond 
the means of the average commission. Some of its advantages 
may still be secured, however, by more careful attention to 
methods of handling inquiries and to the administration of 
the request mailing list. Many current difficulties are due to 
the treatment of these matters as clerical functions. On the 
other hand, a competent interviewer who is thoroughly familiar 
with the classification scheme might determine in short order 
the general qualifications of a person making inquiry, and 
advise him of the particular examinations for which he should 
or should not file. This practice was folloived with marked 
success in the Maryland -state service during the period that 
Oliver C. Short was employment commissioner, and it was then 
thought that it had contributed to a considerable improvement 
in public relations. 

SA modification of this plan, which eliminates the use of punch-card equip- 
ment and is simpler to operate, has recently been put into use by the Minnesota 
State Civil Service Department. A copy of the Minnesota form is included in the 
Appendix, p. 185. 
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Of course, not all inquiries are made in person. Indeed, the 
volume of mailed requests received by the average personnel 
agency, particularly during the economic depression, has itself 
constituted a considerable administrative problem. The man- 
ner in which such inquiries are handled also has an important 
bearing upon the success of the program of anticipatory recruit- 
ment. In this respect, also, many commissions have seriously 
failed. Too frequently an inquiry is answered in a perfunctory 
manner or by the dispatch of an unattractive piece of mimeo- 
graphing couched in obscure or irritating legal terminology. 
From the standpoint of the best public relations, all inquiries 
should be answered by a personal letter. This is an ideal which 
cannot be met in most jurisdictions, however, and for practical 
reasons resort must be had to form letters. But there is no 
excuse for the repellent forms used in some jurisdictions today. 
Even the form letter can be given a personal slant and can be 
phrased in language understood by the man in the street. Once 
again there is need for imagination and for the development 
of an attitude which looks upon every contact with the public 
as an opportunity to sell the personnel agency. Private or- 
ganizations have for many years given close attention to such 
details. 

It should not be thought that anticipatory recruiting activi- 
ties must necessarily be directed to the public as a whole. On 
the contrary, since one of the practical results of such activities 
should be to build up files of well-qualified potential applicants 
in specific occupational fields, attention may be devoted to par- 
ticular groups. The United States Civil Service Commission 
was engaged in just such an enterprise when it was overtaken 
by the economic depression. It had begun publication of a 
series of twenty-five pamphlets, each of which was to deal with 
the opportunities in the federal service for those with a par- 
ticular vocational interest.’^ Thus, one pamphlet was addressed 
to chemists, another to engineers, and so on. At the same time 

7 This type of recruiting activity has been revived and expanded recently by 
the United States Civil Service Commission. The Michigan^ State Civil Service 
Commission has also recently issued pamphlets describing Job opportunities in 
the state service at several educational levels, and has circulated[ them among 
vocational counselors throughout the state. 
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the Commission acted as a coordinator for speakers from a 
number of the operating departments who were visiting schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 

Elements of a Desirable Program 

So ambitious an undertaking is, of course, beyond the reach 
of most public personnel agencies. But this should not deter 
them from developing a program in keeping with their own 
resources. A more or less ideal goal which, perhaps, no agency 
can reach in every respect, would be a program comprising the 
following elements: 

Activities directed at the general public and designed to pro- 
duce favorable attitudes toward public employment: 

1. Publication of a pamphlet or pamphlets describing the 
personnel system and explaining employment procedures in 
popular language. This has been done successfully by the 
agencies serving the Michigan, Kansas, and Indiana state 
services. 

2. Publication of attractive and readable reports summarizing 
the work of the personnel agency. The annual reports of the 
St. Paul Civil Service Bureau, the Cincinnati Civil Service 
Commission, and the Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission are excellent examples. 

3. Preparation of articles and news stories stressing the sig- 
nificant and atti'active features of public employment. These 
should be prepared by a competent member of the staff or by a 
sympathetic reporter. Career sketches of distinguished public 
servants are effective. The New York City and the California 
state personnel agencies have experimented along these lines. 

4. Organization of a series of general talks by staff members or 
representatives of operating departments, suitable for delivery 
before civic groups, clubs, schools, and similar groups. If pos- 
sible, the radio should be used. The social values in public 
employment should be stressed as well as the individual ad- 
vantages. Many jurisdictions have experimented with programs 
of this kind. Among these are personnel agencies of the states 
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of California and Michigan, and the cities of Cincinnati and 
New York. 

5. Consideration of the possibilities inherent in the moving 
picture. A very effective film might be produced for use in the 
schools at a cost certainly within the reach of some of the larger 
state and city commissions. 

Activities directed at special groups with a view to building 
up reservoirs of potential recruits: 

1. Attention to the anticipatory recruiting aspects of the 
handling of inquiries. 

2. Maintenance of contacts with vocational counselors, school 
administrators, and the like. 

g. Maintenance of contacts with organized labor groups, pro- 
fessional associations, and similar organizations. 

4. Preparation of publicity directed at special occupational 
groups or particular segments of the labor market, in the form 
of pamphlets, articles for trade journals, or special talks. 

The particular procedures and devices suggested in this 
program are in many respects identical with those used in direct 
recruitment. In so far as this is true they will be discussed in 
greater detail at another point. What is important here is the 
recognition of these two major aspects of positive recruitment 
and of the fact that imagination and a disregard for tradition 
are essential to the full exploitation of both. Perhaps this is 
most true of the anticipatory program, because it has been so 
largely neglected in the past. 

Some may protest that the volume of applications is often so 
large as to make undesirable any further efforts toward improv- 
ing the status of public employment. Aside from the fact that 
this situation was largely characteristic of the now-past era of 
economic depression, such objections are based upon a miscon- 
ception. The test of the adequacy of a recruitment program 
does not lie in the application rate alone. Much more important 
is the general level of quality, which must surely suffer so long 
as the prestige value of public employment is low. The positive 
approach to the problem represented by a surplus of applicants 
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is not to decrease recruiting efforts, but to redirect them toward 
the most fruitful sources of candidates of the highest quality. 
At the same time, minimum requirements for qualification may 
be raised, and the total numbers of applicants reduced by these 
means. 

We recognize, of course, that for some routine types of posi- 
tion these devices do not solve the problem. But the personnel 
system should not be geared to the routine jobs as much as to 
those more difficult to fill adequately. The desirable general 
principle is clearly that of reducing the volume of applicants by 
a rigorous re-evaluation of policies and procedures, rather than 
by decreasing recruiting activities. 

11. Direct Recruiting Activities 

As previously suggested, direct recruiting activities are those 
which have as their immediate purpose the attraction of a 
suitable quantity of qualified applicants for scheduled or recur- 
rent examinations. In general, such activities may be divided 
into three groups: (i) those aimed at general recruitment to 
specific scheduled examinations; (2) those designed for spe- 
cialized recruitment of applicants possessing high preliminary 
qualifications; and (3) those directed at recruitment for pro- 
motional examinations, where competition is necessarily con- 
fined to a more or less limited group. Since this classification is 
again one of ends rather than of means, there is a certain amount 
of overlapping in the techniques and procedures appropriate to 
each class. 

Media for Recruiting to Scheduled ‘Examinations 

Recruitment to the general, nonspecialist classes possesses a 
number of distinguishing characteristics. Most important is its 
relatively low selectivity in comparison with other types of re- 
cruitment. Such low selectivity is difficult or impossible to avoid 
in most jurisdictions. It arises directly out of judicial applica- 
tion of the broad principle of equality in respect to public em- 
ployment. The application of this principle makes it difficult 
to effect any considerable limitation of candidates by means of 
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rigid entrance qualifications where such preliminary qualifica- 
tions cannot be directly related to probable success on the job. 
The demonstration of such a relationship is, of course, most 
difficult in the case of the general clerical and nonspecialist 
classes. Thus, a rule adopted by the Civil Service Board of the 
City of Oakland requiring high school graduation or its edu- 
cational equivalent as a prerequisite for admission to an exam- 
ination for patrolman was declared unreasonable by the Su- 
preme Court of California,® and a New York court invalidated 
the establishment of a maximum age limit of twenty-five by the 
New York City Commission in a lower clerical competition.® 
These are merely illustrative cases. Many others could be cited.^® 
The burden of separating the wheat from the chaff in con- 
nection with general, nonspecialized positions is one, then, 
which must be carried almost entirely by the examining process, 
with little assistance from recruiting activities. Under such 
circumstances some administrators have concluded that recruit- 
ment efforts should be reduced to a minimum, particularly 
during periods of widespread unemployment, as the only feas- 
ible method of limiting the examination load. They have thus 
shortened the length of time between the announcement of an 
examination and the final date for receipt of applications, and 
have pared the publicity program to the irreducible minimum 
required by law. 

We do not, for a moment, overlook the seriousness of the 
problem represented by swollen examination loads. We are 
aware that in some jurisdictions with limited examining staffs, 
the reduction of this load by any practicable means is an in- 
escapable first consideration. We realize that practical ad- 
ministration always represents a compromise between the ideal 
and the possible. Yet, stated in broad terms, the purposes of 
good administration, as far as recruitment to run-of-the-mine 

8 Bruce v. Civil Service Board of the City of Oakland, 45 Fac. (2d) 419 (1935). 

^ Ryan v. Finegan, 2 N.Y. S. (2d) 10 (1937). 

10 See Herbert W. Cornell, “Recent Court Decisions Affecting Civil Service 
Administration,” Proceedings, 1938, Thirtieth Annual Meeting, Civil Service 
Assembly, pp. 77-85. The Court Decisions section of the Civil Service Assembly’s 
quarterly journal, Public Personnel Review, also contains frequent references 
to similar cases. 
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positions is concerned, are served only by the widest possible 
publicity, even though the result is to increase the examining 
load. In respect to these positions, as we have said, recruitment 
is largely nonselective, while the examining process is selective. 
But nonselective recruiting attracts well-qualified candidates 
only in so far as they are to be found in a cross section of the 
population, and the examining process can select only from 
among the candidates produced by such a recruitment program. 

These facts raise a number of questions. Suppose that a re- 
cruiting agency has been engaged in a comprehensive program 
of publicizing examinations— a program that has been produc- 
ing an average of two hundred applicants per scheduled exam- 
ination. Now let us suppose that this program is curtailed to 
such an extent that only half as many applicants present them- 
selves for examination. Can we assume that the group of one 
hundred is just as representative a cross section of the population 
as was the former group of two hundred? It is doubtful whether 
we can. To attract applicants of ability requires, as a general 
rule, a relatively greater effort than to attract the less capable. 
For that reason the drop in the number of well-qualified can- 
didates is more rapid when general recruiting activities are 
curtailed than the relative decline in the gross number of 
candidates. This is especially true, of course, in periods when 
private business and industry are re-employing or expanding 
personnel. 

But even if we should grant the foregoing assumption, it is 
still likely that an eligible list founded upon the basis of a 
competition among the group of one hundred will be inferior 
to that founded on the basis of two hundred competitors. This 
is an inescapable deduction from the distribution of ability in 
the general population. In unselective recruiting, the actual 
number of able competitors will necessarily decline with any 
decrease in the size of the sample examined, even though the 
percentage of well-qualified applicants in the group may re- 
main fairly constant. Simple arithmetic demonstrates the point. 
If qualified applicants represent 30 per cent of a typical group, 
there will be more good material among two hundred applicants 
than among one hundred. 
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In some instances, where the demands of a position are not 
great and where an excessively large supply of candidates is 
available, this fact may make little practical difference. But 
in a career service system, where recruitment is to the bottom 
rung of an ascending ladder of positions, it becomes important. 
There the only safe rule is that in so far as recruitment is non- 
selective, it must be extensive. Standards of quality can be 
maintained hand in hand with a decrease in the application 
rate only if that decrease is the result either of the application of 
qualification bars or of selective recruiting activities. 

With these introductory remarks, we turn to a consideration 
of media and methods for general recruitment to scheduled 
examinations. 

Direct Mail Contact with Potential Applicants 

The techniques involved in direct mail contact with potential 
applicants have already been touched upon in the discussion 
of anticipatory recruitment. Mailing lists are nearly universally 
employed in this connection. They are of two kinds: (1) the 
request mailing list; and (2) the selected mailing list prepared 
by the staff of the personnel agency and designed to cover the 
principal sources of recruits. 

The request mailing list is most widely used in nonselective 
recruiting. It is composed of the names of all those persons 
who have expressed interest in a particular examination or 
class of positions, either by mail or in person. In the prepara- 
tion and use of this list, various practices have been followed. 
When an examination has not yet been announced, most com- 
missions ask interested persons to fill out cards, giving their 
names, addresses, and the titles of the examinations in which 
they may be interested. Some city commissions also include 
telephone numbers. These cards are then filed under the title 
of the examination and pulled out and mailed when the exam- 
ination is announced. The weaknesses of this procedure have 
been touched upon previously. Most important is the fact that 
separate action by the individual is required for each examina- 
tion in which he is interested. 

Some agencies, among them the Alameda County Civil Serv- 
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ice Commission, the Milwaukee City Service Commission, and 
the Ohio State Civil Service Commission, adhere substantially 
to the standard request mailing list procedure, but prefer to 
file addressograph plates rather than request cards. They then 
mail announcements to those who have expressed interest. Aside 
from the mechanical advantages, this procedure makes it pos- 
sible to use the plates as a basis for building up a standing file 
for broad types of employment. The list in respect to a par- 
ticular examination is not automatically destroyed when that 
examination is announced, as is the case when request cards 
are mailed. On the other hand, this procedure may prove 
slightly more expensive, particularly for the small jurisdiction. 

The Cincinnati Department of Personnel and Civil Service 
Commission has developed still another variation. It accepts 
applications at any time, even when no examination has been 
scheduled. These applications are then filed, in lieu of request 
cards, and when an examination has been scheduled, acceptable 
applicants are informed of its date and place. This practice 
increases the bulkiness of the files—an important consideration 
in some jurisdictions—but has the distinct advantage of eliminat- 
ing one or two steps in the standard process. It also puts the 
commission in a better position to recommend emergency or 
provisional employees than it would otherwise be. 

Circulation of Examination Posters^ Bulletins^ and Other 

Literature 

Selected mailing lists, built up by the staff of the personnel 
agency and designed to cover the principal reservoirs of poten- 
tial recruits, are useful both in general and specialized recruit- 
ment. In general recruiting they are employed principally to 
assure a wide distribution of examination announcements and 
similar literature. Most commissions mail bulletins to a selected 
group of organizations or institutions— schools, trade unions, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, state employment offices— relying on them to post 
the literature in some conspicuous spot. Such publicity at the 
source is more effective than that confined to public buildings 
or to the offices of the commission, although these sources should 
not be neglected. 
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In the administration of a publicity program based upon the 
circulation of examination announcements^ one problem is out- 
standing, How is the personnel agency to assure itself that the 
groups to whom it mails bulletins are actually cooperating to 
the extent of publicizing them? Many a commission has, in 
fact, developed a false sense of satisfaction with its recruitment 
program because it is sending out large numbers of bulletins— 
despite the fact that many of these never see the light of day. 

An essential step in a procedure of this sort is the periodic 
check-up of organizations to which bulletins are sent, with 
a view to determining whether or not they are actually be- 
ing posted. In small jurisdictions this does not present great 
obstacles. There, a member of the personnel staff can easily 
make a periodic personal investigation, noting location and 

Report Form for Checking on Examination Bulletin Boards 
(Michigan State Civil Service Department) 


County County Seat 

County Clerk Address of Clerk’s Office, 


Name of staff member responsible for this report 

Date 

1. Is the bulletin board in a prominent place? Yes No, 

Remarks: 

2. Are the posted announcements up-to-date? Yes. ......... No. 

3. What announcements are posted? 


4. Are old announcements removed? Yes No 

(They should be removed the day after the application dead line) 

5. Is the bulletin board kept in a neat condition? Yes No 

6. Were you treated courteously when you asked for an application blank? 

Yes No 

(Ask for blank for some examination which is not scheduled) 

7. Did you receive the blank? Yes No 

8. Additional Remarks: 
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prominence of bulletin boards, presence of current announce- 
ments, and whether or not old announcements have been re- 
moved. Even in state-wide jurisdictions a comparable personal 
investigation may be made of certain important information 
centers. A procedure of this sort has been worked out by the 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission in respect to the post- 
ing of announcements on county bulletin boards throughout 
the state. The accompanying form is employed for staff reports 
on these investigations. A modification of this form could 
easily be developed for use in connection with private institu- 
tions and organizations to which the agency's examination an- 
nouncements are sent. 

In those jurisdictions which find it impossible to conduct 
such firsthand investigations, effort should at least be made to 
check up by mail. The easiest method of doing this is through 
a reply postcard form calling for information as to whether 
recent bulletins have been received, whether they have been 
posted, and whether the organization desires to continue receiv- 
ing announcements in the future. 

Newspaper Publicity 

The newspaper can be made an effective medium in positive 
recruitment, yet its full use in this respect is still exceptional. 
That lack of imagination and initiative which is so striking a 
characteristic of the recruitment program in many jurisdictions 
is nowhere better illustrated than in connection with the han- 
dling of newspaper publicity. The larger problems involved 
here are, of course, those of public relations, and they are in- 
tensively covered in another report in this series.^^ But the 
effective use of the newspaper in general recruitment is a special 
topic of importance. 

Publicity in newspapers is of two general kinds, that in the 
news columns and that in the advertising sections. Of the two, 
the former is unquestionably the more effective. ' It is also the 
most neglected in public recruitment. While private concerns 
and other government departments have been developing pub- 

Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies, pp. 106-23. 
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lie relations offices and have been learning the lesson that effec- 
tive publicity is largely a matter of presentation, civil service 
commissions have been hiding their light under a bushel, as- 
suming that the ideal recruitment goal was embedded in a set 
of irreducible legal minima. They have thus approached the 
question of newspaper publicity in terms of the standard re- 
quirement that examinations be announced in an official journal 
or in a prescribed number of newspapers of general circulation. 
They have not learned that, xvhether publicity is secured 
through the advertising or through the news columns, the 
method of presentation is what counts. The average commis- 
sion seems still to assume that an examination announcement, 
prepared to conform to certain legal requirements, can also 
serve as a news release. 

Positive recruitment connotes a positive approach to pub- 
licity of any type. The proper use of the newspaper as a medium 
demands careful study and the preparation by the personnel 
agency of special material with a news angle or a popular slant. 
Experience has too clearly shown that a civil service commission 
cannot assume that a city editor xvill try to discover for himself 
the news value discreetly concealed in examination announce- 
ments, or that large numbers of potential qualified recruits will 
be attracted by an obscure notice, set in small type and buried 
among other legal announcements. 

News releases and attractive advertisements both require 
imagination and special effort in their preparation. They can- 
not be handled adequately as a routine matter, but should be 
the special concern of a qualified member of the staff. This is 
not the place to deal with the techniques involved in writing a 
news story, but some of the possibilities are revealed in the 
sample news release presented in the Appendix.^^ It is possible, 
with a little effort, to transform the dull technical details of an 
examination announcement into an interesting and readable 
news story which most editors will be happy to print. That 
such effort pays has been the experience of every jurisdiction 

See Appendix, p. 176, for text of news release issued by the Missouri Merit 
System Council. 
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which has made it. The state civil service agencies o£ California, 
Michigan, and Indiana, for example, have found that specially 
prepared news releases are among the most effective of all 
recruiting media. When the California State Personnel Board 
found it difficult to fill stenographic positions in outlying com- 
munities from general stenographic eligible lists, it scheduled 
a number of local examinations throughout the state and suc- 
cessfully publicized them by means of news releases written, in 
each instance, with a local slant.^® Thus, the newspaper is 
equally useful as a medium for blanket or selective coverage 
when geographical factors are involved. 

Greater care in the preparation of advertisements will pay 
similar dividends. The Detroit Civil Service Commission, for 
example, has found specially prepared ‘Vant-ads’’ much more 
effective than the legally required announcements in the official 
city journal. There is no unavoidable reason for the usually 
stodgy character of civil service advertising. Even when funds 
are limited, as they are in most jurisdictions, advertisements 
can be phrased in more popular language without adding any 
considerable expense. 

Radio Publicity 

The radio, with its broad coverage and attention-producing 
qualities, possesses many advantages as an instrument in the 
general recruitment program. Yet, as in the case of the news- 
paper, its effective employment depends upon knowledge of 
its limitations and upon the careful preparation of publicity 
material especially adapted to it. To date, public personnel 
agencies have made relatively little systematic use of the radio 
in general recruitment. Agencies in New York, Dallas, and a 
few other cities have employed their municipal stations effec- 
tively. The Dallas Civil Service Board, in particular, considers 
the radio the most important of all recruiting media. Among 
the states, the New York State Department of Civil Service ex- 
perimented a few years ago with spot radio announcements as 

13 Richard W. Cooper, “Public Information and the Civil Service Agency,” 
Master's thesis, University of California, May 1939, 
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a means of achieving geographical coverage, but abandoned its 
program with the depression. The State Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Michigan has made considerable use of radio broadcasts 
in anticipatory recruitment, but little in direct recruiting. The 
California and Indiana state agencies have both found the radio 
an effective medium. Perhaps the Indiana experience has been 
most extensive. In that state radio announcements are prepared 
regularly by the personnel director, and they have proved 
especially valuable in supplementing other publicity devices. 

For maximum effectiveness, the radio announcement must be 
prepared especially for radio. It should avoid technical terms 
and unnecessary detail and be so phrased as to take advantage 
of the attention-getting qualities of broadcasting. It should be 
prepared with full recognition of the fact that details given by 
word of mouth are more easily lost than those presented in 
writing. For this reason, repetition is not a fault in the radio 
“squib.*’ A good example of such an announcement, prepared 
by the Indiana Bureau of Personnel, is presented in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Radio Announcement (Indiana Bureau of Personnel) 

November 19, 1937 

State jobs for Junior Accountants are going begging. 
There are a number of vacancies which will be filled 
through competitive examination procedure in the near 
future for Junior Accountant. The Bureau of Personnel is 
advertising for Junior Accountants to file applications to 
take such examination. The State Bureau of Personnel, 
governed by law which grants no favors to political job 
hunters, has announced that an examination will be held 
for Junior Accountant. The salary range for this position 
is 1 150 to 1 195 per month. Everybody who meets the pre- 
requisite qualifications as to education and previous expe- 
rience in this field is eligible to take the examination. 
Write the Bureau of Personnel at 141 South Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, and ask for an application blank im- 
mediately. If you pass the examination, you have an excel- 
lent chance to be called upon to begin a career in public 
office. Write the Bureau of Personnel at 141 South 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, today. 
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Media and Methods for Selective Recruitment 

Selective recruitment differs from the general variety we have 
been discussing in that activities are concentrated on particular 
sources of supply for the type of ability sought. It is most 
widely employed in the selection of administrative and technical 
employees, but has unexplored possibilities in other directions. 
Its role is enhanced by a positive approach to recruitment prob- 
lems, based, as that approach is, upon careful analyses of the 
labor market and the use of directional, rather than blanket, 
publicity. Indeed, in proportion as recruiting activities become 
more positive, they will also become more selective. 

This is not to suggest that generalized activities are unim- 
portant or that they have no real place in a positive program. 
On the contrary, recruitment to the great mass of positions must 
always rest largely upon them. What we are suggesting is that 
a positive approach will lead inevitably to the discovery and 
recognition of the best sources of recruits for various classes 
of positions and that, to the degree that such sources are isolated, 
recruiting activities will then become selective and specialized. 

We have said that the characteristic feature of specialized 
recruitment is directional, rather than blanket, publicity. Al- 
though the techniques involved do not differ radically from 
those discussed under general activities, a few procedures are 
emphasized by the specialized approach. The more important 
of these are: (i) the preparation of classified mailing lists; (s) 
selective advertising in professional journals and trade publica- 
tions; (3) direct contacts with schools, professional associations, 
and trade unions; and (4) contacts with civil servants in related 
occupational fields. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 

Classified Mailing Lists 

The preparation and utilization of the classified mailing list 
do not differ materially from similar procedures already dis- 
cussed in connection with the general list. In both instances 
the preparation depends upon staff initiative and in both the 
list is utilized for the distribution of publicity materials. The 
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classified list is arranged, however, to cover the principal sources 
of specialized recruits, whereas the general list aims at reaching 
an undifferentiated mass. A single example will illustrate this 
difference. Schools will occupy a prominent position on both 
lists, but on the general list one would expect to find public 
schools, liberal arts colleges, and so forth, while the classified 
list would include engineering schools, medical schools, law 
schools, business colleges, schools of accountancy, and the like. 
Preparation of such specialized lists demands careful analysis 
of the labor market and of personnel sources. 

The institutions, organizations, and individuals comprising 
the classified list are arranged in broad occupational groupings. 
When a particular examination is announced, the appropriate 
section of the whole list is circularized. This is most expedi- 
tiously done if the whole is filed on addressing machine plates 
or stencils, under such headings as ''accountant,” "machinist,” 
"registered nurse,” and so on. It is then an easy matter to re- 
vise the list or the classification at any time and the actual 
process of mailing literature is simplified. 

In theory, at least, the geographical area covered by the classi- 
fied list should be greater than that included in the general list, 
because of the specialized nature of the sources represented. It 
is a general principle of positive recruitment that the more 
highly specialized the position to be filled, the wider should be 
the geographical recruiting area. When the highest qualifica- 
tions are required, the whole nation may be none too extensive 
a field. Indeed, some of the local government services in Eng- 
land, in their search for qualified applicants, have been known 
to canvass not only the British Isles but the Dominions as well. 
Such broad coverage is unusual in the United States and is 
prevented in many jurisdictions by ill-considered residence re- 
quirements. But the general rule still stands. 

The methods of using the classified list may be either personal 
or impersonal in character. That is, the list may be used to 
distribute standard examination announcements or personalized 
letters. The latter are more effective but require greater effort 
and expense. It is possible, however, to devise a personalized' 
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form letter for each specialized examination, as is frequently 
done by the Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission. If 
they are carefully prepared, such letters are far more effective 
than a mimeographed or printed announcement. When a posi- 
tion is particularly difficult to fill, the Milwaukee County Civil 
Service Commission canvasses the country, following up original 
letters with others where necessary. This is positive recruiting 
in the best sense of the term.^^ 

Selective Advertising 

American public personnel agencies have made surprisingly 
little use of selective advertising in trade papers, professional 
journals, and so forth. There are two principal reasons for this 
neglect. In the first place, statute makers have been distressingly 
ignorant of recruiting problems and have surrounded the per- 
sonnel administrator with indefensible legal restrictions. The 
standard law, with its provisions for ‘'publicity’’ either in an 
official paper or in newspapers of general circulation, assumes 
that all types of recruits are to be reached through the same 
medium. Yet it is obvious that in attracting experts, selective 
publicity will yield a wider coverage than will general publicity. 
A single announcement in an engineering magazine will be 
seen by more engineers than half a dozen announcements in 
papers of general circulation. Publicity has merit only as it 
reaches the desired source~a consideration which seems seldom 
to have occurred to lawmakers throughout the nation. 

A second reason for the neglect of selective advertising is the 
financial one. Most civil service commissions are woefully 
underfinanced. After they have met the minimum legal re- 
quirements of publicity they have no funds left for more posi- 
tive efforts. This situation could be improved if greater legal 
flexibility could be achieved. In terms of results, as far as 
specialized recruiting is concerned, selective advertising will be 
found to be much cheaper than general. The difficulty is that 

UA sample letter used by the Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission is 
included in the Appendix, p. 184. 
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most laws require general advertising of even the most spe- 
cialized examination, thus causing the dissipation of funds 
which could be employed more fruitfully. 

Personal Contact with Major Sources 

Not even the most skilfully prepared literature is as effective 
as direct contact with the major personnel sources. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that so little has been done in the way of 
staff visits to schools, trade union headquarters, offices of pro- 
fessional societies, and the like. Particularly in compact juris- 
dictions, such as municipalities, these personal visits would 
present few problems and, although time consuming, would 
be found amply warranted by the results. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the advantages of a per- 
sonal contact in comparison with the use of impersonal litera- 
ture. A visit from a member of the staff of the personnel agency 
will not only awaken greater interest but will also provide an 
opportunity to clear up any questions concerning public em- 
ployment. Large private organizations— the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Western Electric, Standard 
Oil, and similar concerns— have developed extensive programs 
of personal visits by recruiting officers. In this respect they are 
far in advance of standard civil service procedure. 

Preparation for such personal visits should be painstaking. 
It is not sufficient for a staff member to “drop in.” In visiting 
schools and colleges, for example, the date of the visit should 
be arranged well in advance through the school or college place- 
ment officer. If possible, arrangements should be made for a 
brief assembly of all interested persons at which the recruiting 
officer could make a short talk and answer general questions. 
Ample time should then be left for personal interviews, prefer- 
ably scheduled in advance by the school placement officer. 

In conducting such a program careful study is essential. The 
major emphases of the institutions to be visited should be as- 
certained in advance and the material to be presented adapted 
to conform to them. It is obviously futile, for example, to spend 
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time on careers for chemists in an institution with a notoriously 
weak chemistry department. 

The staff members selected for such personal contacts must 
be carefully chosen. It is questionable whether all types of 
contact should be made by the same person. The man whose 
recruiting activities are highly successful in the college field 
may fail in relations with union labor. Specialization is the 
key tO' success in this sort of activity. Yet in the small jurisdic- 
tion it may be impossible to secure such functionalized spe- 
cialization. There, the “contact man*' must rely upon careful 
study and imagination to supply him with clues as to the proper 
approaches in a variety of situations. 

When the relationship between the personnel agency and 
the operating departments is closely cooperative, officers of the 
operating departments may serve as contact representatives. 
In large jurisdictions such a cooperative approach may be the 
only one, although it is a desirable one in any event. Recruit- 
ment to the federal service has been greatly facilitated by this 
means. For years the Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest Serv- 
ice, and several other departments have maintained their own 
contacts with major sources of recruits. More recently the De- 
partment of Agriculture has embarked upon a large-scale pro- 
gram of visiting schools and colleges. The personnel agency 
should lend encouragement to any such developments. 

Contacts with Civil Servants in Related Occupation Fields 

To keep in touch with professional workers in related fields 
of public employment may prove especially useful in recruiting 
to highly specialized positions and to those for which it is 
difficult to develop an adequate supply of candidates. Experts 
already in the service usually belong to professional societies 
and maintain professional contacts outside the service. In con- 
sequence, they may be very helpful, not only in suggesting 
likely sources of recruits, but also in actually encouraging well- 
qualified people to apply. They should certainly be consulted 
in developing any program of recruitment to highly specialized 
positions. 
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Recruitment in Closed Promotional Competitions 

The attraction of candidates to closed promotional examina- 
tions is a particular type of specialized recruiting. Since pro- 
motions must loom large in any career system and since many 
civil service laws require competitive examinations as a basis 
for promotion, the problems involved in such recruiting are 
especially important. These will be considered under three 
major headings: (1) the determination of the promotional area; 
(2) publicizing the promotional examination; and (3) the use 
of personnel records as a basis for recruitment. 

Determining the Promotional Area 

The technical problems involved in the determination of 
the promotional area are largely questions of classification 
procedure and, as such, are outside the scope of this report. 
Suffice it to say that the service should be broadly organized 
into a number of integrated career hierarchies, determined upon 
the basis of job analyses; and that each hierarchy should have 
an appropriate method of entrance, related to appropriate ex- 
perience and training. With such an ideally organized classifi- 
cation, movement up the several career ladders would be a 
matter of promotion. Even with such an ideal organization, 
however, it is doubtful whether the promotional area should be 
restricted to the hierarchy within which the promotion is to be 
made, and in its absence such restrictions are positively harmful. 
The general rule should be the extension of the promotional 
area to all those within the service who possess at least the 
established minimum qualifications for the position to be filled. 
The adoption of such a policy would have far-reaching effects 
in eliminating blind alley jobs, strengthening morale, and pro- 
ducing that fluidity of personnel which is essential to a career 
service. 

Needless to say, so broad a conception of the promotional 
area is today exceptional. Most public personnel agencies labor 
under statutory limitations in this respect or find their efforts 
hampered by the departmental separatism which is traditional 
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in this country. It is sometimes provided, for example, that ‘‘all 
examinations for promotion shall be competitive among such 
members of the next lower rank as desire to submit themselves 
to such examination/' while other statutory provisions often 
govern the length of service required before competing for 
promotion.^® In the latter respect, six months is a common rule, 
for probationary periods are usually of this duration. As far as 
possible, personnel agencies should work for the elimination of 
unrealistic statutory restrictions to the end that the determina- 
tion of the promotional area may be an administrative matter. 

Publicizing the Promotional Examination 

Once the appropriate promotional area has been determined, 
the next step is to see that all interested persons in that area are 
aware of the pending examination. This is not particularly 
difficult because the area of recruitment is narrow in comparison 
with that involved in an open competitive examination. Also, 
those to be reached by publicity are already in the public serv- 
ice and operating officials may be expected to cooperate in bring- 
ing an examination to their attention.^® Nevertheless, special 
efforts are required. These are of three general kinds: (i) the 
use of departmental and office bulletin boards; (2) publicity in 
the publications of employee organizations; and (3) personal 
contacts with leaders of employee organizations, or in small juris- 
dictions, with the potential applicants themselves. None of these 
procedures raises any particular problems. As in other aspects 
of the recruitment process the assistance of departmental officers 
is necessary. 

Use of Personnel Records as a Basis for Recruitment 

Where comprehensive personnel records have been installed, 
the personnel agency may find them useful instruments in pro- 
motional recruitment. This will be especially true in filling 
positions which are somewhat outside any regularly recognized 
career line. At such times, information as to hobbies, interests, 

15 See Oliver P. Field, Civil Service Law (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1939), pp. isgff. 

16 See Ward Stewart, “N.y.A.'s Posting and Promotion Plan/' Personnel Ad- 
ministration, January 1942, pp. 5-9. 
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further education, special capacities, or accomplishments, may 
provide important clues as to likely candidates. Such compre- 
hensive records will also prove useful in fixing the area of pro- 
motion, where that has not already been determined upon the 
basis of the classification plan. 

Measuring the Effectiveness of Recruiting Activities 

The public personnel agency engaged in a program of positive 
recruitment is naturally interested in determining its effective- 
ness in various directions. One rather rough measure is supplied, 
of course, by the application or inquiry rates, but these fluctuate 
widely as a result of factors beyond the control of the personnel 
agency. There is need for intensive investigation of the relative 
value of various procedures and of particular media. So far, little 
has been done along these lines. In 1931 the United States Civil 
Service Commission conducted a limited inquiry into various 
methods of publicizing examinations. It asked 3,200 applicants 
to fill out questionnaires with information as to where they first 
learned of the examination. A somewhat similar study was 
undertaken by the California State Personnel Board in 1937. 
For a period of one month every person who took an examina- 
tion was asked to reply to similar questions. 

The results from these two investigations are more inter- 
esting than enlightening, so far as any general lessons are con- 
cerned. What is needed is a large number of such studies, after 
which we can begin to draw some general conclusions about the 
relative effectiveness of, say, radio and newspaper publicity. 
Individual jurisdictions could conduct many significant experi- 
ments along these lines, varying their publicity programs and 
carefully noting the results. At present, most personnel agen- 
cies are working pretty much in the dark. Analysis of the 
relative effectiveness of various publicity devices and procedures 
is an important step in a program of positive recruitment, but 
one still generally neglected. 

The former Arkansas State Personnel Division, the Civil 
Service Council of the Michigan Unemployment Commission, 
and the Alabama State Personnel Board have included in their 
application blanks a check list of sources of examination in- 
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formation. All applicants were asked, as a matter of routine, to 
check the source from which they first learned of the examina- 
tion. The Arkansas form is reproduced herewith. 

Check List on Source of Examination Information 
(Arkansas St.\te Personnel Division) 

Indicate below the source from which you first learned of this examination. 
(Check source.) 

Newspaper story (newspaper name and date) 

Newspaper advertisement (newspaper name and date) 


Radio announcement (radio station name and date) 


Professional or trade journal (publication name and date) 


Printed bulletin or poster (location of announcement) 


Mailed notice of examination (give source of notice) 


Present employee of organization (name optional) 


Person not connected with organization (name optional) 


Other (specify) 


There is provided by this procedure a running commentary 
on recruitment media. If a number of other jurisdictions would 
follow suit, progress might be rapid. At any rate, the personnel 
agency would almost certainly uncover some surprises and learn 
a great deal more of its actual accomplishments than it knows 
now. 

With this discussion of the broad aspects of anticipatory and 
direct recruiting we conclude this phase of the subject. In the 
following chapters attention is directed to some of the more 
specific problems involved in forecasting future personnel needs 
and developing the recruitment schedule. 




Chapter III 


Beterminiiig and 
Foreeasting Personnel Needs 

TCje first step in the administration o£ a positive 

recruitment program is Ae determination and forecasting of 
personnel needs as a basis for planning the recruiting schedule. 
Such forecasting is of the utmost importance. Unless it is care- 
fully done the personnel agency can scarcely hope to escape a 
discouraging round of provisional appointments or top-heavy 
lists of eligibles. Yet no aspect of recruitment is more univer- 
sally neglected. This neglect seems due in part to lack of funds 
and in part to a depressing failure of imagination. The average 
civil service commission appears to regard its recruiting opera- 
tions as being geared to personnel requisitions, and to conceive 
its role as one of watchful waiting until a requisition is received. 
The impulse which most often sets in motion the cumbersome 
machinery of selection is the request for certification. That is 
the catalyst, the goad to action. 

Yet it must be apparent to everyone that competitive selection 
is too intricate a process to be begun only after the receipt of a 
requisition. It must be evident that recruitment should antici- 
pate demand rather than follow it. Otherwise, the only recourse 
will be to provisional appointments. There is no other practical 
possibility. The number and variety of provisionals constitute 
a good index, therefore, of the extent to which the personnel 
agency has succeeded in rationalizing the selection process. 
When the staff aspects of planning have been emphasized, provi- 
sional appointments will be kept to a minimum. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible to avoid both detailed 
planning and provisional appointments. This might be accom- 
plished by the maintenance of large current eligible lists against 
all contingencies, however remote. Such a procedure could be 
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termed “blanket” or “blindfold” recruiting. Yet it is hardly 
practicable and is obviously undesirable. It would dangerously 
increase recruiting and examining costs. It would magnify the 
already serious wastage of eligibles. In the long run it would 
certainly lower the prestige of the personnel agency and of the 
jurisdiction it represented. 

There is, therefore, no escape from careful planning. The 
determination and forecasting of probable near future demand 
for various types of personnel must be the invariable first step 
in any positive recruitment program. The personnel agency 
which neglects this important step imperils its whole system of 
selection. Plan or fail— these are the alternatives. 

Potential Sources of Demands for Personnel 

Forecasting personnel needs involves at the outset a careful 
analysis of the potential sources of demands for personnel. A 
survey of the working forces of established agencies is the most 
logical point of departure in this connection. Demands for new 
personnel from departments already in existence may come 
about as a result of: 

1 . Ordinary turnover, 

2. Expansion of existing working forces, or modification of 
work methods, or 

g. Promotions, arising largely from the operation of the first 
two factors. 

The first step in recruitment planning is the careful analysis 
of turnover statistics. These constitute the basic data for plan- 
ning purposes wherever the functions and organization of a 
department are relatively stable, and, even in highly dynamic 
situations, they are important indexes.* To be sure, we are 
dealing here with persons who leave their jobs for many varied 
reasons, but any turnover study involving more than a handful 
of employees will reveal a surprising statistical stability in the 
well-run enterprise. The separation of particular individuals 
is unpredictable, but rates of separation for the body of em- 
1 See the Committee report on Separations in this series. 
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ployees as a whole can be determined and predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy. So true is this, in fact, that any violent 
fluctuation in the incidence of turnover is a danger signal to the 
personnel administrator. It indicates some new factor in the 
situation to which the personnel system has not been adjusted 
and which demands immediate attention. The induction of 
manpower into the armed forces, and the migration of workers 
to higher paid jobs in defense industry are current illustrations 
of factors contributing to abnormally high turnover. 

Ordinarily, an analysis of turnover data will supply a sound 
basis for recruitment planning in a stable organization, that is, 
in an organization which is neither contracting nor expanding, 
and in which no substantial changes in functions or work meth- 
ods are under way. Elsewhere, turnover statistics are also im- 
portant, but they need to be supported by a considerable amount 
of other data. This matter receives further consideration later. 

The anticipation of demands for personnel is, of course, 
much more difficult in connection with those agencies whose 
activities are expanding or in which the adoption of new work 
methods or of new machinery is changing the character of the 
personnel required. It is in connection with planning for such 
agencies that the necessity for cooperation between the operat- 
ing officers and the personnel department is most boldly under- 
scored. The personnel officer who is not a “part of the works” 
or who is regarded with suspicion by the departmental officers 
will be severely handicapped in forecasting personnel demands. 
Nowhere is a spirit of teamwork and of mutual assistance more 
necessary, for the plotting of a recruitment schedule under those 
conditions depends upon familiarity with major departmental 
problems and future plans. No machinery, therefore, will com- 
pensate for the absence of an easy and trustful relationship be- 
tween operating agencies and the personnel officers. 

The factors resulting in an expansion of working forces are 
so many and so diverse as to defy exact analysis. They include 
such things as increases in the public demand for an old estab- 
lished service, changes in the social, economic, or political order 
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resulting in the supply of a new service, the adoption of new 
technological methods requiring a new type of personnel, and 
so on. Most of these are extremely difficult to forecast and they 
certainly cannot be predicted if the personnel director does 
not enjoy the confidence of other officials. 

In some expanding departments planning is much easier 
than elsewhere. Many public agencies under aggressive depart- 
ment heads have expanded because they have sold their services 
to the public so successfully that legislators are practically forced 
to vote additional funds. After a year or two under such manage- 
ment, the recognition and acceptance of the need for an ade- 
quate budget and personnel come about in such an orderly 
fashion that the recruiting planner can actually depend on this 
expansion as a fairly steady factor. He must, however, be con- 
stantly on the alert for any sign that public esteem for the 
agency is beginning to wane. 

Demands for personnel arising as a result of promotions 
raise few problems of a special sort. Promotional opportunities 
result, of course, from ordinary turnover, from an expansion 
in working forces, or from a change in work methods or organi- 
zation. If each of these factors receives due consideration in 
recruitment planning, demands caused by promotions will raise 
few problems. It is, of course, a matter of great importance 
whether tlie established policy is one of filling high-grade 
positions from within or from without. In connection with re- 
cruitment planning it is obviously much simpler if there is a 
policy of regular promotion. In that case, planning is restricted 
to the larger and more manageable ‘'entrance grades'' and 
systematic forecasts can be made upon the basis of estimates of 
the rate of separation and the rate of expansion. If, on the 
other hand, vacancies in higher positions are to be filled from 
outside the service, systematic planning becomes extremely 
difficult. What is then involved is a prediction of the likelihood 
that a given position will fall vacant— a prediction that is almost 
impossible to make. Among the many other advantages of a 
career system based upon an established policy of promotion, 
therefore, is the fact that it facilitates recruitment planning. 
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Anticipating Demands for Personnel 

With these introductory remarks we turn to a review of some 
of the techniques at the command of the personnel adminis- 
trator who desires to make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
demands for personnel which will arise in his jurisdiction in 
the near future. Planned recruitment schedules must be based 
on a knowledge of existing needs and the prediction of future 
personnel demand. The first requirement is for information. 
Formal requests for certification, payroll records, organization 
studies, and similar data yield such information in regard to 
existing requirements. The difficult problem, as already sug- 
gested, is the anticipation of future demand. The following 
is a partial list of methods that have been or might be used in 
forecasting future vacancies: 

1. Analysis of the recurring nature of prior examinations 

2. Consideration of seasonal positions and fluctuations in 
employment in specific occupational fields 

g. Check on the expiration of generally utilized eligible 
registers 

4. Measurement of the extent of depletion of all live eligible 
registers, including the trend in appointment refusals by certi- 
fied eligibles and rejections of eligibles by appointing officers 

5. Analysis of turnover statistics by grade and class, organiza- 
tional units, and major causes 

6. Analysis of reasons for resignation and appointment re- 
fusal 

7. Analysis of future retirement 

8. Systematic appraisal of employees to determine the availa- 
bility of promotional material 

9. Analysis of reinstatement and layoff registers and lists 

10. Collection of advance information from operating depart- 
ments as to prospective needs or probable future developments 

11. Collection of information about departmental needs from 
personnel and research surveys 

12. Analysis of budget allocations, project approvals, con- 
struction schedules, grants-in-aid, and so forth 
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13. Analysis of reports of planning boards, and similar 
agencies 

14. Analysis of legislation, both proposed and adopted, creat- 
ing new agencies or enlarging activities of existing ones 

15. Consultation with legislators and members of policy- 
determining bodies. 

Each of these may provide valuable data upon which to base 
a forecast of future personnel demand. The progressive person- 
nel agency will employ as many of them as possible, for good 
management is always in the first instance a matter of the 
acquisition of comprehensive information. It is precisely at this 
point that the most serious failures in personnel management 
have occurred in the past. In numerous jurisdictions the person- 
nel agency is working blindfolded, because of a failure to collect 
adequate data. 

It is unnecessary to discuss all these sources of planning in- 
formation. Some of them, such as analyses of the recurring 
nature of prior examinations, checks on the expiration of gen- 
erally utilized registers, periodic examination of the depletion 
of live registers, are widely utilized for planning and control 
purposes.^ These procedures provide an absolutely minimum 
basis for recruitment planning. They supply crude indexes of 
probable future demand and, as such, are valuable. But they 
need to be supplemented by others. 

Some of the most useful information, as previously suggested, 
may be derived from a study of statistics of turnover— an under- 
taking easily within the reach of any personnel agency which 
has established an adequate set of personnel records. In this 
connection it is not sufficient to rely upon the gross figures for 
separations even if they are broken down, as they must be, into 
rates for separate classes of employees. Such gross figures are 
useful in indicating general trends and in comparing the situa- 
tion in one year with that in others. But to be adequate for 
purposes of planning, the data should be broken down into: 
(1) departmental rates (in large organizations, bureau and even 
section rates); (2) rates for various classes by such organization 

2 See the Committee report on Eligible Registers in this series. 
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units; and (3) rates by principal causes of separation. The latter 
breakdown is most often neglected and is especially important. 
Among the major factors which need be considered in this con- 
nection are: (1) the death and superannuation rates; (2) the 
dismissal rate; (3) the rate of separation due to marriage; and (4) 
the rate of movement out of the service and into other positions 
in private or public employment. Each of these sharply illumines 
the recruitment problem. The death and superannuation rates 
will vary, of course, from one agency to another depending upon 
the average age of the working force. How important a careful 
study of these factors may be is illustrated by the experience 
of one large federal department which discovered that, for a 
period of years in a highly technical type of position, more 
employees would arrive at the retirement age each year than the 
total of technically trained graduates of accredited schools. 
When this fact was uncovered, steps were immediately taken to 
stimulate training in that area. This is an excellent example of 
positive recruitment, which does not regard recruiting as a 
hand-to-mouth proposition, but as a process requiring planning 
far into the future. 

The marriage rate is most significant, of course, in connection 
with those establishments employing a large proportion of 
women and in planning recruitment to the general clerical 
classes. This, too, will be related to the age of the working force. 
The dismissal rates and the extent of movement into other posi- 
tions not only provide important clues to the character of exist- 
ing service conditions, but are also significant indexes of the 
adequacy of present recruitment policies. A high dismissal rate 
or large numbers of separations in order to take up other em- 
ployment are warning signals to the alert personnel administra- 
tor. They may indicate that the wrong type of person is being 
recruited for a particular class of positions. 

Accurate and carefully analyzed turnover statistics will be 
found to contribute in many other ways to recruitment plan- 
ning, but these suggestions should indicate their importance in 
this connection. They provide, more than any other single set 
of data, the essential raw materials for forecasting probable 
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future personnel demand. It is, therefore, surprising that so 
few personnel agencies make any real effort to assemble them. 

A third type of information may be obtained from systematic 
appraisals of employees, in order to determine the availability 
of promotional material, and from analyses of layoff and rein- 
statement registers. Such procedures are basically surveys of 
potential supplies of recruits and do not differ fundamentally 
from a study of labor resources in the community at large. In 
recruitment planning it is not sufficient to forecast personnel 
demand. Attention must also be devoted to questions of poten- 
tial supply. The careful study of labor resources within the 
area served may be too expensive a task for any but the larger 
and better financed personnel agencies. But every commission 
can and should make such surveys of the available personnel on 
its own registei-s or among the employees subject to its juris- 
diction. 

Forecasting demand for seasonal employees is in a rather 
special category and presents few difficult problems. The basic 
planning data in this instance would include analyses of sea- 
sonal fluctuations in employment in previous years— that is, 
study of variations in the accession rate for different classes of 
positions at different times. When these are carefully made it 
is possible to anticipate seasonal demands with considerable 
accuracy and to have available in advance the necessary registers 
of temporary eligibles. But despite this fact, little has been 
done toward systematizing this type of employment.® 

So far, all of the information which we have been discussing 
has one common characteristic— it is based upon or derived di- 
rectly from an adequate system of central personnel records. But 
the recruitment planner cannot stop with these, important as 
they are. None of them will forewarn him of large-scale future 
changes or of probable major trends in public employment. For 
hints on such matters he must go beyond his own records. He 
will find important and pertinent information in budget esti- 
mates, annual reports, legislative journals and acts, reports of 

s See the Committee report on Limited Term and Excepted Appointments in 
this series. 
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citizen groups and planning bodies, and so on. No publication 
which sheds any light on the probable direction of future expan- 
sions or contractions can safely be neglected. 

The budget is, perhaps, the most fruitful source of planning 
data outside the personnel records. In jurisdictions where the 
personnel director is not officially a part of the budgeting proc- 
ess, he should take definite steps to become an unofficial partici- 
pant in this function which has so much bearing on his own 
work. Here are most clearly reflected the operating depart- 
ments’ own estimates as to the character of their future person- 
nel needs. Thus, the personnel agency may be forewarned by 
the budget estimates, either directly through variations from 
previous allowances for salaries or wages, or indirectly through 
items for building or equipment purchases. For example, the 
personnel officer discovers in the budget an allotment of funds 
for the construction of a new hospital to be completed within 
two years. There is, of course, no item as yet for personnel, but 
the progressive planner does not wait for its appearance two 
years later. On the basis of past experience he immediately pre- 
pares his own estimate of the number of hospital attendants, 
practical nurses, registered nurses, doctors, surgeons, kitchen 
aids, occupational therapeutists, and so on, which will be 
needed. He then considers the question of the best probable 
sources of supply and begins to lay his plans for reaching those 
sources. By the time the hospital is finished he is ready with a 
carefully devised scheme of recruitment. 

Comprehensive annual reports are all too seldom issued by 
public agencies. In those fortunate jurisdictions that have a 
good reporting system, the personnel agency should detail at 
least one competent subordinate to review and digest any pub- 
lication which may have bearing on the expansion of a program. 
Of course, these plans are not as likely to be carried out as are 
those that have successfully passed a budget office and are ready 
to be submitted to the appropriation committees. 

Probably most of the larger personnel agencies have staff 
members reviewing legislation that has direct bearing on their 
programs. It would seem desirable for such employees to have 
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their duties expanded to include the reading of legislative jour- 
nals and of all new laws in order to digest for the administrator 
sections bearing on recruitment needs. 

A personnel director should keep in especially close touch 
with a new department when its basic law provides for the 
hiring of ‘‘such personnel as may be needed to carry out this 
act.” In the federal service, for example, the officials of the 
United States Civil Service Commission have rendered invalu- 
able aid to new agencies in solving their recruiting problems. 
The problem is usually stated in some such terms as these: With 
so many dollars available, how much money should be spent 
for personnel and for the other items of a budget; and when 
we have determined the amount available for personnel, what 
should be allocated for clerical service, for technical assistance, 
for administrative personnel, and so on? A personnel agency 
can materially assist the administrator of a new program in 
answering these questions and will be in a much better position 
to plan its own recruiting program after it has answered them. 

The competent departmental official is the best source of 
information on the personnel needs of his own agency. But in 
many jurisdictions there are so many of these officials acting 
semi-independently— there may be over a hundred— that the 
problem becomes the practical one of the best method of keep- 
ing in touch with them on this subject. 

One approach is to make a periodic canvass of the depart- 
ments in order to obtain estimates of their future needs for each 
class of positions. This can be done either by means of a formal 
questionnaire in the larger or more complex jurisdictions, or by 
informal conference methods in which representatives of the 
personnel office and the departments sit down together to work 
out a joint program. 

The informal conference method has a number of important 
advantages. Misunderstandings may be cleared up immediately 
without the necessity for elaborate and costly correspondence. 
More important is the fact that not only does the department 
put over its own needs clearly, but the central personnel agency 
can sell itself and define its limitations in a manner which could 
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never be accomplished by a cold questionnaire. If a recruiter is 
to sell his program he must see the users of his services. If he 
wishes to obtain adequate appropriations, he will find that de- 
partment heads who are aware of the limitations imposed by 
inadequate personnel budgets will become important allies be- 
fore legislative committees. 

Sometimes a notification procedure is worked out through 
which the personnel agency is notified of intended promotions, 
resignations, or retirements so that plans for filling anticipated 
vacancies may be made well ahead of time. In other jurisdic- 
tions, where close relations with the departments are main- 
tained, reorganizations and the adoption of new machinery or 
methods are discussed far in advance of the impending change 
in order that well-knit plans of recruitment may be devised. 
Both procedures are desirable. 

Formal Aids for Determining the Need for Personnel 

The central personnel agency is frequently supported in its 
efforts to obtain advance information on departmental person- 
nel needs by rules or laws requiring prior approval of some 
official before a vacancy can be filled. The official approving 
agency may be one or more of the following: 

1 . The budget or fiscal authority 

2. The jurisdictional executive 

3. The jurisdictional lawmaking body 

4. The central personnel agency. 

The ideal location of this power is today a matter of dispute. 
It is argued, on the one hand, that it should be exercised by the 
personnel agency as an integral aspect of personnel manage- 
ment. Those who take this view maintain that the central per- 
sonnel agency should be charged with general supervision and 
control of all staffing matters, subject only to declarations of 
policy by the legislative and executive branches. They further 
point out that the requirement of prior approval by the per- 
sonnel agency before a vacancy is filled serves as an additional 
warning of pending employment needs. 

On the other hand, there is often a feeling among personnel 
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officers that when this power is exercised by such an agency as 
the civil service commission, the resultant friction between the 
commission and the departmental officials more than outweighs 
any attendant advantages. They point out that the personnel 
agency should be essentially a service department, rather than 
a regulative one, and that its job is to supply the needs of the 
operating departments, rather than to determine what those 
needs are. They accordingly feel that any veto over the filling 
of vacancies should be exercised by a fiscal rather than a per- 
sonnel agency, or by the chief executive himself. 

It is obvious that there are involved here two basically differ- 
ent views of the administrative position of the public personnel 
agency. On the one hand it is regarded as a rather static service 
agency comparable, perhaps, to a purchasing department. On 
the other it is viewed as an aggressive instrument of personnel 
control. Either view is valid under certain conditions. Where 
personnel management is an integral concern of the executive 
branch and the personnel agency is viewed as an arm of the 
executive, it should probably be charged with all major control 
functions. But where, as is so frequently the case, the personnel 
agency is independent of the executive branch it should prob- 
ably confine itself largely to servicing the operating depart- 
ments. 

Wherever the power to pass upon the filling of vacancies 
rests, it should be used as a lever to assist in the education of 
department heads in matters of planning a recruiting program. 
Criticisms are sometimes made of the federal system for its 
slowness in providing replacements for old positions or ap- 
pointees for new positions. Nevertheless, once an official operat- 
ing under this system has experienced its delays, he begins to 
plan well in advance for his personnel needs. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of lawmakers to 
write into the acts establishing civil service commissions provi- 
sions similar to the regulations we have been discussing. Some 
have even gone further by attempting to establish machinery 
for the determination of the urgency of personnel needs. For 
example, in the first civil service act of the State of Michigan 
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(later greatly modified), which was adopted upon the recom- 
mendation of a special commission headed by Dr. James K. 
Pollock of the University of Michigan, the following section 
appeared:^ 

As soon as practicable after this act takes effect, and in any case 
within two years and thereafter as often as necessary, the director 
shall investigate the need for every existing position in the classi- 
fied service, and shall report to the [Civil Service] commission the 
findings of such investigation and his recommendations as each 
department is completed. The reports shall include recommenda- 
tions as to the most effective means of discontinuing any positions 
which are not needed. . . . 

The plan recommended by the state personnel director was 
to become effective if approved by the governor and an adminis- 
trative board composed of certain elective executive officials. 

Provisions similar to the following section of a model state 
law are more common:^ 

(a) Before establishing a new position in the classified service 
or making any peimanent and substantial change in the duties, 
authority or responsibilities of a position in such service, an appoint- 
ing authority shall notify the Director in writing of his intention 
so to do. 

Some recruiters may feel that too much emphasis is given 
in the above section to the necessity for classification. How- 
ever, such feeling is scarcely justified since the employment pro- 
cedure cannot be conducted on a sound basis until the classifi- 
cation process is completed. What is desirable, of course, is 
for the personnel agency to project the statement appearing in 
the law beyond the need for classification to the establishment 
of adequate facilities for the accomplishment of all the objec- 
tives of a sound personnel program. If the classification staff 
will work closely with the recruiting staff, it should be possible 
for the two to plan jointly for positive recruitment. 

There will always arise situations in which a department 
head, no matter how well intentioned, will be unable to antici- 

4 Sec. 10, 346 F.A. 1937. 

s National Civil Service Reform League and National Municipal League, Draft 
of a State Civil Service Law, Section 13. 
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pate a vacancy. Some employees leave jobs without notice. Ac- 
cidental death gives no advance warning. It has to be recog- 
nized that one cannot foresee all the actions of a group of em- 
ployees. What is the department head to do in such a situation? 

In a Jurisdiction having a civil service law, the department 
head who is unable to obtain an immediate certification from 
an eligible register usually requests permission to make a pro- 
visional appointment. This type of employment may last for 
six months or longer, even in well-run jurisdictions, and easily 
becomes a serious management problem. In the first place, pro- 
visional appointees must be trained to fill the job, no matter 
how short their assignment is to be. Training is expensive and, 
for all but the simplest job, takes considerable time. The big- 
gest drawback, from the management point of view, is that just 
about the time the employee is beginning to deliver a fair quan- 
tity of work he must be replaced and the whole process of in- 
duction gone through again. 

This procedure may have a bad effect on the recruiting pro- 
gram also. The presence of provisional employees may keep 
away applicants who feel that these short-time incumbents will 
have an unfair advantage over any outsiders because of the 
special training they have received. Moreover, the temporary 
incumbent often feels that he has acquired certain rights to the 
position and may in extreme cases even attempt to get exempt- 
ing legislation passed in his behalf. For these and other reasons 
the problem of provisional appointments is a serious one. 

The method of overcoming these difficulties is yet to be de- 
vised, They can, however, be minimized by planning and by a 
few simple procedures. It should be possible for any but the 
most seriously underfinanced commissions to maintain current 
eligible lists for at least the more common classes, so that pro- 
visional appointments in those areas may be avoided. In other 
cases, where a vacancy occurs in a class for which replacements 
are rare, it is often possible to make a temporary special assign- 
ment of a permanent employee until such time as an examina- 
tion can be held. 

Moreover, the numbers of provisionals can be reduced in 
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almost any jurisdiction by intelligent use of related registers 
and by the institution of general registers for all of those posi- 
tions not requiring previous experience. An interesting sug- 
gestion along this line was made by former United States Civil 
Service Commissioner Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. He proposed to 
the President's Committee on Extension and Improvement of 
the Merit System that all positions subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission be divided into two groups: (1) those for 
which no previous experience was necessary, and (2) those re- 
quiring specific experience. For the first group annual apti- 
tude examinations would be given at each of the principal edu- 
cational levels (grade school, high school, and college) for all 
applicants who wished to be considered for positions falling 
within such educational groupings. Upon the basis of ratings 
on these brief aptitude tests, a number sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the service would be selected for more intensive 
testing later. 

In the case of the second group of positions— those for which 
some special experience was a prerequisite-he also suggested a 
novel recruiting procedure which would certainly facilitate 
planning and help to reduce the number of provisionals. He 
proposed that the Commission receive, from each applicant who 
wished to be considered for such positions, an “application for 
consideration” which would be rather detailed in regard to ex- 
perience and educational background. This information would 
then be coded and put on punch cards. Whenever it became 
necessary to establish a register for a particular position the 
Commission would first determine the ideal combination of 
education and experience for that position and then draw from 
the sorting machine all cards representing such a combination. 
This group could then be subjected to rigorous testing. 

The advantages of some such procedures as these are rather 
obvious. Not only would the examination load be greatly re- 
duced, making possible more thorough testing, but the whole 
process of recruitment and selection would be so speeded up as 
to make it possible to fill the bulk of all positions without re- 
sort to provisionals. The experiments in these directions now 
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being undertaken by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the California State Personnel Board, among others, 
should be closely watched by all personnel administrators.® 

Evaluation of Current Procedures and Practices 

As a general proposition it may be stated categorically that 
the present situation in respect to recruitment planning is al- 
most wholly unsatisfactory. Despite the wide variety of tech- 
niques which might be employed to assist in forecasting per- 
sonnel needs, this aspect of administration is almost everywhere 
neglected. Indeed, many public personnel agencies seem bliss- 
fully unaware that their programs should include any planning 
elements whatever and are content to accept large numbers of 
provisional appointments as an inevitable accompaniment of 
the employment process. Such inertia is understandable only 
in terms of the negativistic philosophy which has permeated 
personnel administration in this country, too frequently bring- 
ing administrative paralysis in its wake. 

Even in some of the more progressive jurisdictions there has 
been a striking neglect of this aspect of the employment process, 
leading to improperly conceived and badly timed rearuiting 
efforts with consequent wastes and inefficiencies. Indeed, nearly 
one-third of the jurisdictions included in the Civil Service As- 
sembly survey make no regular attempt to anticipate personnel 
demand or to project recruitment plans into the future. This 
situation seems inexcusable, even granting the generally un- 
satisfactory character of the financial backing accorded the per- 
sonnel agency. A more positive attitude on the part of some 
civil service commissions might, indeed, go far to overcome the 
traditional apathy in the matter of legislative support. 

On the other hand, in a number of jurisdictions, well- 
considered efforts are being made to anticipate demands for 
personnel. In the New York State Department of Civil Service, 

6 See Statement of the United States Civil Service Commission Concerning the 
New Civil Service Rule 111 , Examinations” (Washington: Government Printing * 
Office, 1938), and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., Discussion of Problems of Recruitment 
and Examination in the Federal Service, etc,, before the President's Committee 
on Extension and Improvement of the Merit System, February 1939. 
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the executive budget is reviewed annually by an Associate Ex- 
aminer with a view to determining what new positions are 
likely to be established. This review occurs ^ at the time the 
budget is submitted to the legislature. An immediate check is 
then made to determine whether existing eligible lists are ade- 
quate to meet the potential demands. This agency has also made 
rather careful studies of certain seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment with a view to their anticipation. 

In Wisconsin, the Bureau of Personnel reviews all bills 
passed by the legislature, and is thus forewarned of the crea- 
tion of new positions. It is, moreover, on a friendly footing 
with departmental officials, a fact which has led to unusually 
close cooperation in all employment matters. In the Indiana 
Bureau of Personnel a satisfactory basis of cooperation also seems 
to have been established, and provision is made for periodic con- 
ferences between operating ofi&cials and personnel officers at 
which plans are jointly developed. 

Many other illustrations of progressive practices might be 
cited. The Detroit City Civil Service Commission finds a careful 
review of budget estimates the most useful procedure for antici- 
pating personnel demand. In Alameda County, California, pro- 
visional appointments have almost disappeared as a result of 
successful efforts on the part of the agency to forecast personnel 
needs. There the attempt is made to anticipate staff require- 
ments on a quarterly basis. Four times a year existing eligible 
lists are reviewed and departmental plans surveyed. The Ala- 
meda County agency has stopped short of the desirable goal, 
however, in that no effort is made with respect to laborers or 
seasonal employees. 

Perhaps the most completely developed operating systems for 
determining personnel needs are to be found in Milwaukee 
County and in the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Mihvaukee 
County Civil Service Commission serves a jurisdiction employ- 
ing about three thousand persons. It may thus be taken as more 
or less representative of the medium-sized agency which has 
adopted a positive recruitment program. In forecasting person- 
nel needs it relies principally upon four general procedures: 
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(i) the careful analysis of turnover statistics, particularly with 
respect to seasonal employment; (2) frequent informal confer- 
ences between operating officials and personnel officers at which 
departmental plans are discussed; (3) periodic review of eligible 
lists at four-month intervals; and (4) participation in financial 
administration, budgeting, and salary control. Thus, beginning 
in August of each year, the Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission embarks upon a pay study in the course of which 
information is assembled regarding salaries and wages, the prob- 
able creation of new positions, and so on, for the coming year. 
This Civil Service Commission is in a rather unusual position 
in this respect, since it possesses more complete powers in the 
administration of the pay plan than does the usual public per- 
sonnel agency. However, any commission might adopt a policy 
of reviewing annually the departmental requests for additional 
positions and the Milwaukee County procedure may be taken 
as a model for small or medium-sized jurisdictions. 

The system developed by the Personnel Department of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is somewhat more complicated but 
has much to commend it to the larger and better financed per- 
sonnel agencies. In the Employment Division are several place- 
ment officers, each of whom is responsible for acting as liaison 
officer between the Personnel Department and specified operat- 
ing departments. These placement officers keep in constant touch 
with the departments under their purview, maintain current 
lists of all employees and their classifications in those depart- 
ments, and pool their information to compose a monthly state- 
ment of personnel strength by departments, offices, and other 
significant breakdowns. Most of this information is coded on 
punch cards so that at any time comprehensive statistics can be 
prepared on turnover, occupational shifts and trends, and simi- 
lar matters. In addition, a budget procedure is now being 
evolved which will reflect the future personnel needs of the sev- 
eral departments and offices of the Authority. Under this plan 
the Personnel Department will receive copies of budget sched- 
ules at the time they are submitted by the various offices. 
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Virtually all personnel transactions are cleared through the 
placement officer responsible for the particular department in- 
volved. He is, therefore, in immediate touch with nearly every 
personnel problem from its inception until its solution and is 
kept well-informed of any anticipated personnel needs in the 
departments assigned to him. 

A final feature of the Tennessee Valley Authority's program 
which enables the Employment Division to anticipate depart- 
mental personnel needs is the extent to which plans are made 
covering future work schedules. Carefully devised schedules of 
work operations are prepared by the operating departments and 
sent to the Personnel Department, so that it is in possession at 
any given time of a comprehensive picture of work under way 
or envisioned for the immediate future. Some such procedure 
is essential in the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority be- 
cause of the variety of work being performed. Moreover, con- 
struction work lends itself particularly well to such precise ad- 
vance planning. Yet there are possibilities here for almost any 
large personnel agency. Similar schedules could certainly be 
profitably required of all departments in any jurisdiction per- 
forming similar work and it is precisely in connection with such 
specialized activities that the greatest difficulties in anticipating 
personnel needs usually occur. 

In summary, then, the Personnel Department of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority employs the following tools in its efforts to 
forecast personnel needs: (1) a classification inventory of all posi- 
tions by departments and offices, maintained on punch cards so 
that at a moment's notice various occupational data may be 
readily obtained; (2) immediate and continuous contact by a 
placement officer with each department which has been assigned 
to him so that he may keep currently posted on personnel needs; 
(3) work schedules sufficiently far in advance of the need to en- 
able the anticipation of increases or decreases in personnel re- 
quirements, and periodic progress reports which reiect the de- 
gree to which they are being followed; and (4) regular and spe- 
cial reviews of eligible registers to determine their sufficiency 
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in view of the foregoing information. There is also being 
evolved a formal budgetary procedure which will provide yet 
another important source of information. 

With these descriptions of systems of forecasting personnel 
needs which are in actual operation we leave this phase of a 
progxam of positive recruitment. Experiments along these lines 
are being made in many of the more progressive jurisdictions— 
experiments which should be carefully followed by all public 
personnel administrators. Yet in general the present situation 
is disheartening. The traditional negative attitudes prevail 
over most of the country and the average civil service commis- 
sion is not yet a positive force in administration. Perhaps the 
greatest need in this respect, after a change in attitude has come 
about, is for long-range planning of personnel activities of all 
kinds. The most obvious point of departure is the improve- 
ment of methods for forecasting future personnel needs. Upon 
this must ultimately depend the planning of the recruitment 
schedule. 



Chapter IV 


Beveloplng tlie 

Pireet Mecriiitnieiit Program 

When THE personnel agency has arrived at an esti- 
mate o£ future personnel needs, it is then confronted with the 
problem of planning and developing a recruitment schedule. 
This is the next step in a positive program. The ideal objective 
is to plan direct recruiting activities so that a sufficient number 
and variety of qualified people will be available to meet all de- 
mands for recruits as they arise. In practice, complete realization 
of this ideal cannot be expected. Yet it remains a valid goal, and 
one which is being approached by some organizations through 
careful planning of recruitment and testing schedules. 

Examination Schedules 

For the public personnel agency using open competitive 
examinations to establish closed registers from which certifica- 
tions for appointment are made, a recruitment schedule is a 
schedule of these examinations. The usual practice is to de- 
termine a definite or an approximate examination date and set 
aside a period for receiving applications. This period ordinarily 
begins with the general public announcement of the examina- 
tion and closes on a set date, which may be several days or a 
week or more prior to the examination itself. To this general 
practice there are certain exceptions. Cincinnati, for example, 
accepts applications at any time, whether an examination has 
been announced or not, but for admission to a scheduled exam- 
ination they must be filed prior to the closing date. 

There is some variation in the length of time between the 
closing date for receipt of applications and the examination. 
Thus, in Portland, this interval is four or five days, in Dallas 
and Milwaukee, at least ten days, and in a few jurisdictions 
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(Indiana, Wisconsin, and others), it is of unspecified duration. 
When the intervening period is determined by law it is usually 
fixed at a minimum of ten days. This gives the personnel agency 
time to determine which applicants meet the established qualifi- 
cations, and to make any necessary last minute arrangements 
with respect to examination facilities. 

As a general rule, direct recruiting activities are concentrated 
within the short period when applications are being received. 
This recruitment period is inaugurated by the public announce- 
ment of a specific examination. Such a restricted time-span is 
not conducive to the best recruiting practices and the more 
progressive agencies today are attempting to extend the period 
through better planning of schedules. 

Time Periods in Schedule Planning 

The time period involved in planning a recruitment schedule 
may vary widely, depending on the ability of the agency to 
plan, the character of the organization, employment, and other 
factors, many of which were discussed in the preceding chapter. 
Long-range planning covering many years may be undertaken 
for certain types of recruits. Annual or biennial periods may 
be used because of their relation to budget and appropriation 
periods and the financial planning of an organization's work 
program. Planning is a continuous process, and an annual 
skeleton schedule can be added to, revised, adjusted, and made 
more specific as the work of the agency progresses and knowl- 
edge of personnel needs becomes more definite. Some agencies 
attempt to budget the examining and recruitment load through- 
out the year and prepare and announce definite schedules on 
a monthly basis. These may be supplemented when need arises 
by ad hoc or individual scheduling of unanticipated examina- 
tions. 

Annual or Semiannual Schedules, Preparation and announce- 
ment of prearranged examination schedules over a semiannual 
period, while a rare phenomenon today, is not a new proposal. 
Such a plan was begun early by the United States Civil Service 
Commission and continued until the war period of 1917, when 
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constantly expanding personnel needs o£ the civil service and 
the urgency for prompt fulfillment made it impossible to 
schedule examinations two or three months in advance. Up to 
1894, a printed schedule of examinations was issued on a yearly 
basis for the departmental, railway mail, and Indian services. 
From 1894 to 1917, semiannual scheduling replaced the yearly 
basis, with the publication appearing in January for March and 
April examinations and in July for those in September and 
October. The printed schedule for the first six months of 1894 
listed the date and city in which examinations would be held, 
arranged according to four different routes covering the entire 
country. Nineteen examinations were scheduled in this manner 
for the first six months of 1894, covering a wide range of 
positions from custodial to professional. Applications were 
received as soon as this publication was issued. In many in- 
stances only an approximate date for the examination was given, 
with the Commission assuming the responsibility for notifying 
the applicant of the exact date or advising him to apply to the 
local board of examiners for it. The date was usually deter- 
mined a short time before the examination. This was true also 
for the exact place of examination, which was announced in 
the schedule only as to city. 

The schedule of examinations was incorporated as part of a 
publication Manual of Examinations^ which was distributed 
upon request and was released to press associations. By 1916 
this manual had grown to a document of 167 pages. By this 
date also, separate schedules were being used for stenographic, 
labor, and mechanical trade examinations, and the districts were 
announcing their examinations in a similar fashion. 

Advance notice of certain types of examinations was not 
abandoned altogether. In August 1930, for example, an an- 
nouncement was issued of examinations for junior scientific 
positions scheduled in February, March, and April of the fol- 
lowing year, for the convenience of senior students. 

Recently, the annual schedule has been revived by the Seattle 
Civil Service Commission which has issued a form dealing with 
application procedure and carrying on its reverse side a tenta- 
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tive schedule of examinations for the whole of 1941. Where 
such long-range planning is possible, it is obviously desirable. 

Short-Range Schedules. Examination schedules covering a 
shorter period (of one month or less) are employed by a number 
of public personnel agencies. The St. Paul Civil Service Bureau 
distributes its examining load throughout the year as far as 
possible, and sets up on a monthly basis definite schedules which 
are planned one month in advance. These are mimeographed 
in summary form and posted. For example, the schedule for 
March would be worked out and posted by the end of January. 
The schedule is based on an inventory of provisional appoint- 
ments, the expiration and depletion of eligible lists, seasonal 
and other recurring types of examinations, anticipated vacan- 
cies, and rescheduling of postponed examinations. If a vacancy 
occurs in a position for which it will be necessary to schedule 
an examination, the examination is not announced immediately 
but is held for announcement until the next monthly schedule 
is prepared. Both the New Jersey State Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Cincinnati Department of Personnel and Civil 
Service Commission prepare and post in advance a monthly 
schedule of examinations. Tests other than those announced 
in these schedules may in some cases be held during the same 
month, and these are announced by individual broadsides. But 
the more important examinations are usually listed in the 
monthly summary. 

In New York City, too, the time employed for the recruit- 
ment schedule is one month. This unit has been selected for 
a number of reasons, but chiefly because of the size and com- 
plexity of the jurisdiction and the number of examinations. 
The New York City Civil Service Commission holds an average 
of from 1 50 to 200 examinations a year, necessitating the sched- 
uling of from about twelve to eighteen a month. It is felt that 
if a much larger number were announced in any one month 
there would be a loss in citizen attention to each announcement. 
Since 1938 the Commission has published its Civil Service 
Bulletin on a monthly basis. The recruitment schedules are 
first determined by the Examining Division and the examina- 
tions are then announced in the Bulletin. 
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A slightly different system is being utilized by the California 
State Personnel Board. A semimonthly summary of state civil 
service examinations is issued every other Saturday, listing all 
the examinations open for application at that particular time. 
For example, the summary issued in August 1941 listed exam- 
inations then tentatively scheduled for September, October, 
and November. A less attractive summary is prepared in a sim- 
ilar manner and issued weekly by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. District offices of the Commission also prepare 
summaries of district examinations. Such summaries and 
schedules are utilized as general posting media, although they 
may be supplemented by posting of individual announcements. 

Ad Hoc Scheduling, Most civil service agencies do not now 
use posted schedules or summaries but rely upon individual 
announcements of examinations as they are scheduled. With 
the exception of the St. Paul Civil Service Bureau, those agen- 
cies referred to as publishing planned schedules in advance also 
issue individual broadsides on occasion. 

Periodicity in Direct Recruitment 

Many large business organizations each year select and em- 
ploy persons showing desired potentialities at collegiate gradu- 
ating levels. In peacetime, the Coast Guard and military or- 
ganizations follow this practice at lower educational levels in 
connection with their training schools. Such a plan has also 
contributed to the success of British, French, Dutch, and German 
civil service systems at various governmental levels. 

Long-range planning of periodic examinations and advance 
scheduling facilitate any positive recruiting program, especially 
for basic entrance positions into administrative, professional, 
technical, and scientific services. Both the personnel agency 
and the operating department are enabled to launch positive 
efforts to secure outstanding applicants at an earlier date and 
with a more certain objective than is otherwise the case. 

Proper timing in relation to the school year helps to attract 
talent from graduating classes and places the organization in a 
better position to compete for this talent with other organiza- 
tions, both public and private. It tends to remove the uncer- 
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tainty of opportunity to compete for public service positions 
that often exists in the minds of persons who might otherwise 
be interested in preparing for the public service as a career. 
The practice of informing educational institutions of scheduled 
examinations in fields related to their curricula and of apprising 
them well in advance each year of probable personnel needs 
fosters the cooperation of faculty members in the search for 
outstanding recruits and better enables the institution to plan 
and adjust courses and admission of students to training. 

In some instances, periodic examinations may add to the per- 
sonnel agency’s expense and appear difficult to justify, especially 
where an earlier examination has produced a large eligible reg- 
ister from which only a small number have been appointed. 
But the excellence of registers declines rapidly as persons are 
drained off by the organization or by other employing agencies. 
It should be recognized that even at the end of a year a large 
number of people are no longer actually available for appoint- 
ment. While “wasting eligibles,” that is, holding a new exam- 
ination when a large eligible register already exists, is con- 
sidered a problem by some public agencies, it is apparently not 
so considered by private concerns. In this regard, certain sug- 
gestions have been made: (i) schedule recurrent examinations 
biennially, instead of annually; (s) use an open register to 
which names may be added each year; and (3) utilize examina- 
tion procedures that do not produce a heavy excess of eligibles. 
Each of these devices may help to minimize the problem. 

In 1937 a competent committee reporting on improvements 
in the merit system to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion recommended that the Commission readopt the plan of 
holding certain examinations periodically— -annually or bien- 
nially— and that a definite series of examinations be selected for 
inclusion in such a scheme, based on a study of the following 
factors: (1) anticipated personnel needs; (2) the possibility of 
broadening the scope of certain examinations and of using ad- 
ditional options to avoid the necessity of holding examinations 
to fill relatively few vacancies; (3) desirability of regular timing 
of professional and scientific examinations with the end of the 
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collegiate year; (4) development of further examinations of 
general scope to serve as normal avenues of entering the service 
at designated levels; and (5) availability of funds. Along some- 
what similar lines were the suggestions of former Commissioner 
Samuel Ordway, Jr., referred to in the previous chapter. 

Although the practice of scheduling examinations to coincide 
with high school and college graduation is still exceptional in 
this country, there is a well-defined trend in this direction. The 
Minneapolis Civil Service Commission holds such examinations 
for technical positions in the medical field. The Milwaukee 
County Civil Service Commission and the Detroit Civil Service 
Commission recruit a number of seasonal employees, such as 
life guards, playground leaders, and so on, from the local high 
schools each year in the spring. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service has found that dieticians may be obtained 
most readily if the examination is scheduled to correlate with 
dates of graduation from colleges of home economics. The 
Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel has had a comparable 
experience with many technical employees and with recruit- 
ment to the position of junior accountant. The Indiana Bureau 
of Personnel has keyed many of its examinations to graduation 
dates. 


Factors Affecting Schedule Planning 

Many factors affect the planning of a recruitment schedule 
and their significance to individual personnel agencies varies 
widely. A number of these received consideration in the preced- 
ing chapter and will only be mentioned here. 

General Factors 

The condition of the employment market as a whole or with 
reference to particular skill groups, such as key punch operators 
or veterinarians, must be considered in scheduling. Widespread 
unemployment may produce a condition in which it is easy to 
secure qualified recruits on short notice; stiff employment com- 
petition, such as currently prevailing, requires more planning 
and more frequent examinations. 
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Emergency conditions, such as war, depression, disaster, and 
similar exigencies, can easily disrupt the most carefully laid 
plans, expand personnel demands of an organization to un- 
precedented proportions, deplete eligible lists, and step up turn- 
over rates. Witness the scramble for man power during World 
War I and at present, the demand for police by Ohio Valley 
jurisdictions during times of flood, the growth of governmental 
agencies brought into being to combat depression. Recruiting 
plans can and should be set up on the basis of past experiences 
as parts of over-all disaster preparedness plans such as now exist 
in many metropolitan areas. 

Factors arising out of the nature of the organization may limit 
or facilitate recruitment planning. A personnel agency with 
ample funds, recruiting for a large organization having a stable 
demand for personnel for relatively few general skill groups, is 
in an admirable position to plan examination schedules. Plan- 
ning is further facilitated, as was suggested in the previous 
chapter, if the organization is effectively pursuing a promotion 
policy with new employees entering only at the lower levels. 
Turnover probabilities apply with more certainty to a force 
of five hundred firemen than to a village department of five 
employees. The variety of employment in a city government 
of two thousand employees is much more complex than in a 
private utility of similar size. The number of like skill groups 
is greater and there are more small groupings, requiring a cor- 
respondingly greater number of replacement sources. 

The seasonal nature of various types of work means that 
future personnel needs must be foreseen and consideration 
should be given to transfer within the organization. Effective 
transfer and promotion systems tend to eliminate the need for 
outside recruitment to higher-grade positions. An old organiza- 
tion with ^ stable personnel is more amenable to personnel 
planning than a rapidly expanding new one. For the under- 
manned and underfinanced public personnel agency the pres- 
sure to keep up with immediate or past personnel needs may 
be so great that no attention can be given to anticipating vacan- 
cies. It may be all the agency can do to schedule examinations 
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based on the evidences of provisional appointments in its files. 
In all these factors, of course, there is great variability. 

Specific Factors 

Among the specific factors that enter into the scheduling of 
a particular examination are considerations of urgency, time, 
place, and the facilities available for handling competitors. Of 
greatest importance is the factor of urgency. If two or more 
examinations are contemplated, that one will naturally be 
scheduled first which seems more pressing, whether because of 
actual vacancies, anticipated early demand, or exhaustion of 
an eligible list. 

If there is no urgency, the timing of particular examinations 
depends upon a number of factors. Most of the larger agencies 
today attempt to distribute their examination load more or 
less evenly throughout the year. This is the practice, for 
example, in New York City, Detroit, and in the federal service. 
A similar procedure is followed by some of the more progressive 
agencies in smaller jurisdictions, for instance Alameda and Mil- 
waukee counties. Such an attempt to smooth out the peaks is 
obviously commendable as a means toward the best utilization 
of the examining staff and it will be an important factor in 
the scheduling of any particular examination. In Alameda 
County, for example, care is taken not to schedule for successive 
weeks or months two tests in which large numbers of applicants 
will compete. In Milwaukee County the large examinations 
are spaced throughout the year with the smaller ones scheduled 
between them. 

Most public agencies attempt to set a specific date for an 
examination at the time it is announced. However, the Seattle 
Civil Service Commission, for instance, does not determine the 
examination date until after the applications are all in. This 
procedure is also usual in Milwaukee County. Because the prac- 
tice has the distinct advantage of putting the personnel agency 
in possession of all pertinent facts before the date is definitely set, 
its use in connection with large-scale examining programs should 
be more widely followed. While the announcement of an ex- 
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animation tends to fix its timing, at least within broad limits, 
the exact date may better be determined in the light of such 
factors as the number and quality of applications received. 

Whether the date is fixed in the announcement or arrived at 
later, it will depend upon a balancing of many specific con- 
siderations. The peak season in particular occupational fields 
may have to be kept in mind. An agency able to handle all 
available applicants may schedule an examination at a time 
when industry is laying off people of the desired type. In other 
cases a different procedure may be followed. The Detroit Civil 
Service Commission has followed a policy of scheduling its 
examinations for rank and file positions at times when city- 
wide employment levels are relatively high, and the fewest 
candidates may be expected to apply. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Detroit situation is exceptional in at least two 
ways: the agency operates under the ‘‘rule of one” and has 
been handicapped by a legal opinion to the effect that it can 
exercise no administrative discretion in accepting or rejecting 
applications; also, Detroit is essentially a one-industry town and 
the results of fluctuations in the automobile industry are im- 
mediate and very strong. Although this effort to cut down the 
number of applicants may be the unavoidable result of inade- 
quate financing and understaffing, as well as of public attitudes 
toward the civil service, it can scarcely be regarded as an ideal 
solution of the general problem presented by an oversupply of 
candidates. Rather, the personnel administrator must look 
toward the elaboration of qualitative sieves. 

Many other specific factors influencing the scheduling of 
examinations might be cited. It is well to avoid holidays or 
big local events, such as the Kentucky Derby. The New York 
State Department of Civil Service does not schedule examina- 
tions on Jewish holidays, and the Wisconsin Bureau of Person- 
nel takes careful account of the University of Wisconsin football 
schedule. Saturday may prove a desirable day for examinations in 
some areas, particularly where the practice of closing business 
offices on Saturday afternoon makes it easier for applicants to 
take part in an examination given at that time. The New York 
City Civil Service Commission schedules all of its larger exam- 
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inations on Saturdays because of the necessity of using the public 
schools as examining centers. Similar necessities are wide- 
spread. Some agencies plan their examinations in the evening 
so that people with jobs may participate, while others have 
found competitors dissatisfied with having to take an examina- 
tion after a day’s work. These are matters for experiment in 
particular jurisdictions. 

Most commissions are handicapped at present by inadequate 
examination facilities, although many civil service laws au- 
thorize the personnel agency to call on operating departments 
for examination space, light and heat, and for assistance in 
rendering monitor service. Except in the case of some munic- 
ipal agencies the personnel agency’s own rooms tend to be 
small and to fall far short of meeting the requirements for the 
larger examinations. Often the alternatives are either to split 
the applicant group into sections and run the competitors 
through in shifts, or to find adequate outside accommodations. 
The latter procedure is more usual and the availability of such 
accommodations will necessarily affect the scheduling of large 
examinations. These difficulties are, of course, increased when 
the recruiting area is a large one and the number of examining 
centers increases. Many civil service commissions, in arranging 
for nation-wide examinations, have found other public person- 
nel agencies, and governmental research and educational insti- 
tutions to be cooperative in providing examination space and 
monitoring services. As a service to its member agencies, the 
Headquarters Office of the Civil Service Assembly has fre- 
quently made arrangements for administering nation-wide ex- 
aminations to applicants located in the Chicago area. 

The selection of examination centers, where several are 
needed, raises special problems. For some jurisdictions such cen- 
ters are fixed in advance, either in the law or in the rules and 
regulations. The New York State civil service law, for instance, 
specifies twenty-nine examination centers, geographically dis- 
tributed throughout the state, and requires that all examinations 
of a general character be given at such places at least once each 
year. The location of these centers has, of course, been deter- 
mined with reference to such factors as geographical distribu- 
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tion and population concentration, and the scheme appears to 
work satisfactorily for all examinations having a wide appeal. 
In addition, the New York State Department of Civil Service 
may specify other centers whenever it sees fit. 

The Wisconsin Bureau of Personnel, on the other hand, does 
not decide upon the centers for state-wide examinations until 
all applications are in. The places of residence of the applicants 
are then plotted by counties on a spot map, after which the most 
convenient examination points are selected. Thus centers of in- 
terest are separately determined for each examination— an im- 
portant advantage. On the other hand, under the New York 
plan most examining centers are known in advance and their 
existence comes to be recognized by larger numbers of prospec- 
tive recruits. 

Where examination centers are fixed in advance it is well to 
give candidates a choice among them. This can be most easily 
done if the choice is made at the time the application is filed, 
for the agency is thus forewarned of the number of candidates 
to be expected at any one center. A form used for such a purpose 
by the former Arkansas State Personnel Division might be 
adopted by other agencies. 

Determination of the Schedule 

The work of planning an examination schedule is a technical 
function of sufiicient importance to warrant its consideration by 
high-ranking personnel officers. It should be a major responsi- 
bility of the chief examiner and, even where the task is dele- 
gated in the first instance to some other member of the examin- 
ing staff, the final determination of the schedule should rest 
with the chief of the examining division. Such an allocation of 
responsibility is not, of course, always possible. Many civil serv- 
ice laws, such as that of the City of Milwaukee, invest the com- 
missioners with this function. If the commissioners follow the 
recommendations of the chief examiner in the matter, no great 
harm is done by such a legal provision, but, as a general rule, 
the exercise of a technical function of this sort should be in the 
hands of the chief examiner or secretary. 
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Examination Center Assignment Form 
(Arkansas State Personnel Division) 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO APPLICANT 

This notice is a part of your application. It must be 
fiEed out, signed, and returned attached to your 
application. 

Plage of Examination 

Examinations will be given at each of the following listed examining 
centers for which a sufficient number of applicants indicate their pref- 
erence. If the number of applicants who select a given examining cen- 
ter is not sufficiently large to warrant conducting the examination at 
that location they may be assigned to the center of their second choice. 
Instructions to Applicant, In the following list, place a figure “i” in 
the column headed “First Choice” opposite the name of the city in 
which you prefer to be examined, and place a figure “2” in the 
column headed “Second Choice” opposite the name of any other of 
the cities listed that you would prefer in case the examination is 
not conducted in the city of your first choice. 

Applicants will be assigned as they have indicated herein. Changes 
of assignment may be made on the written request of the applicant 
if such request is made before the final filing date for the examination. 
Examinations will be scheduled approximately a week following the 
final filing date. 

Applicant’s Examination Assignment 

As my first and second choice of examination centers, I indicate the 
following: 

Examination First Second 

Center Choice Choice 

Camden 

Fayetteville 

Forrest City 

Fort Smith 

Harrison 

Hope 

Jonesboro 

Little Rock 

Monticello 

Russellville 

(THIS FORM MUST BE SIGNED BY APPLICANT) 

SIGNED DATE 


The Formal Examination Announcement 

A pending examination may be made public by oral or writ- 
ten statement through a variety o£ channels, most of which have 
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already been touched upon. The usual procedure is to prepare 
a formal statement which appears as the omnipresent civil serv- 
ice examination announcement (notice, call, bulletin) long used 
by public personnel agencies for posting and distribution. As 
defined in the United States Civil Service Commission's manual, 
“An announcement is a sheet of paper prepared for public dis- 
tribution containing many details concerning a proposed exami- 
nation to fill positions in the Government service."^ Usually 
this announced statement is a basis for acceptance or rejection 
of applicants for examination, with emphasis and care being 
placed on technical wording and inclusiveness, so that appeals 
from rejected applicants can be dispatched expeditiously and 
unqualified applicants will refrain from applying. Some agencies 
do not attempt to include all qualifications. For example, the 
Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission adds to the formal 
examination announcement “such additional qualifications as 
may be prescribed by the County Civil Service Commission." 
This is a rather usual practice, permitting the agency a legal 
“out" if unforeseen factors develop. 

Examination announcements are employed for one or all of 
the following purposes: (i) to attract the attention of qualified 
persons and to interest them in an examination; (2) to inform 
interested persons of the nature of the employment, the quali- 
fications required, the selection methods to be employed, the 
procedures to be followed in making application, and similar 
matters; and (3) to discourage unqualified persons from apply- 
ing. The examination announcement is not equally well suited 
to all of these purposes, however, and a positive program of re- 
cruitment will restrict it to those uses for which it is best fitted. 
Because of its length, technical language, and ofiicial nature, the 
formal announcement is best adapted for sending to people 
already interested in public employment and for posting in con- 
venient places for their information. In these roles it is of great 
importance in direct recruiting. There are distinct limits to 
what can be done with it as an attention-getting device, although 

1 United States Civil Service Commission, Division Organization Manual^ vol. 
2 (Washington, D.C., 1937), p. 3. 
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many public personnel agencies are still using it for this 
purpose.” This question is considered further below. 

Contents of the Announcement 

Besides an identifying head, the usual announcement con- 
tains: (1) a description of the position— title, salary, duties, and 
department of employment; (2) requirements and qualifica- 
tions; (3) description of the examination; (4) information on 
how, when, and where to apply; and (5) certain general infor- 
mation which may be about veterans’ preference, physical re- 
quirements, citizenship, residence, salary deductions, civil serv- 
ice schools, and so forth. Table I shows the contents of the 
normal announcements of several agencies. 

Announcements are usually complex and lengthy, varying 
from several hundred words to fifteen hundred or more for a 
single examination. One jurisdiction may make no reference to 
veterans’ preference, while another may use several hundred 
words to explain it. Announcement Form 2328 (April 1936) 
of the United States Civil Service Commission for Substitute 
Clerk Carrier, Post Office Service, lists most of the major ills to 
which man is heir in four paragraphs under the heading of 
“Physical Ability.’’ Federal announcements usually do not go 
into any great detail about the examination (some have sample 
questions on the reverse side); others list its scope, subjects, 
relative weights, and so on. Use of technical language adds to 
the announcement’s dry formality. Often, statements of duties, 
qualifications, and typical tasks are lifted directly from class 
specifications. Legislation or administrative rules may be 
quoted. The result is often a document of little positive recruit- 
ment value, aside from its informative function. 

Words are significant symbols, and the need for appraisal of 
public personnel terminology has not infrequently been cited. 

2 As a device to enhance the eye-catching qualities o£ its announcements, the 
Indiana State Personnel Division has recently prepared large colored posters, 
listing several advantages of employment under state civil service. An area 
on the poster is reserved for inserting separate announcements of current ex- 
aminations. The posters are placed at strategic centers throughout the state, 
and serve as permanent bulletin boards for announcing each new group of 
scheduled examinations. (See Civil Service Assembly News Letter^ June 1942.) 
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In 1921 a personnel administrator focused attention on the term 
“examination’’ as follows:® 

. . . for some positions it might be well if we could get rid of the 
word “examination” altogether. The word takes us back to school- 
room days and conjures up unpleasant memories. The business- 
man does not speak of holding examinations for positions, although 
that is what he actually does. He interviews, investigates past per- 
formances, and perhaps requires a demonstration. 

This is a stimulating suggestion which a few jurisdictions 
have taken to heart. Although the term “examination” appears 
on Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission announce- 
ments because of legal requirements, it was redefined on a re- 
cent announcement for medical director as follows: “For pro- 
fessional or administrative positions of this kind, the commis- 
sion prefers to conduct what may be called an investigation of 
careers.” 

Form of Announcement 

The usual announcement is mimeographed in black ink on 
one side of a white letter-size or legal-size sheet of paper. Table 
II lists certain characteristics of the announcements of forty- 
seven governmental jurisdictions in the United States and 
Canada. 

Table II. Characteristics of Examination Announcements 


Combined , Color v 

Number Mimeo- Mimeographed Black on 

Jurisdiction Examined graphed Printed and Printed White Other 

Local governments 129 18 4 7 18 1 1 

States 16 9 4 3 13 3 

National (United States 

and Canada) 2 — 2 — 2 — 

Totals 47 27 10 10 33 14 


The possibilities of mimeographing, printing, and other proc- 
esses for producing attractive announcements have seldom been 
fully explored. Their merits cannot be discussed here, although 
it may be noted that considerations of economy and speed may 

5 David V. Jennings, ‘Tutting the Practical into Examinations/' in Proceed- 
ings, Civil Service Assembly, 1921, p. 52. 
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often indicate mimeographing instead of printing. One attrac- 
tive possibility is the combination of the processes—mimeo- 
graphing information about a specific examination on a sheet 
with a standard printed heading. Such announcements are used 
by the California State Personnel Board and the St. Paul Bureau 
of Personnel. 

It is rare that the announcement appears on other than letter- 
size or legal-size paper, although the Evanston, Illinois, Civil 
Service Commission used an 8^"x 17" sheet, printed in over- 
size type, for an announcement of a patrolmen’s examination. 

One of the most interesting developments in respect to an- 
nouncements is provided by the use of color. Of the fourteen 
jurisdictions listed as using color, nine are in California. Two 
combinations predominate: black on orange and black on yel- 
low. Blue, pink, and buff papers have also been used. Often 
these color combinations have been chosen because of their 
ability to attract attention and to compete with other items on 
bulletin boards. As far as other eye-catching embellishments are 
concerned, there are few examples of the use of pictures, carica- 
tures, or other illustrations on the formal official announcement. 

Uses of the Formal Examination Announcement 

Actual uses to which the formal announcement is being put 
by many jurisdictions emphasize the extent to which it is still 
the stand-by of the recruitment process. Some of these uses may 
be outlined as follows, with particular agencies employing one 
or several in varying combinations: 

1. For posting: 

a. On general public bulletin boards 

b. On special bulletin boards 

2 - For distribution: 

a. To individuals desiring information, as evidenced by 

(1) Request mailing lists 

(2) Names on expiring eligible lists 

(g) Immediate verbal or written requests 

b. To individuals that the employer desires to interest in 

(1) Applying 

(2) Cooperating in seeming qualified applicants 
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c. To organizations and institutions requesting information 
for 

(1) Posting 

(^) Further distribution to members, students, clients, 
and so on 

d. To organizations and institutions whose active aid is 
sought in securing qualified applicants 

3. For release to newspapers and magazines for news stories 

4. For copy for paid advertisements or legal advertisements in 

newspapers, magazines, or official journals. 

The mdst common uses are for posting and for distribution to 
individuals and organizations wanting information. 

Place of the Examination Announcement in Direct Recruiting 

It is increasingly evident that the purposes which can be ade- 
quately served by the formal examination announcement in the 
recruitment process are more limited than was once thought. 
The problem, therefore, is to restrict the use of the announce- 
ment to those purposes for which it is best fitted and to develop 
other media to serve the ends to which the announcement is 
not adapted. The formal announcement should be considered 
primarily a means of conveying information to persons already 
interested and not an attention-provoking instrument. This is 
not to suggest that its attractiveness and attention-getting qual- 
ities should be ignored, but that other stimulating instruments 
should be developed to supplement it in this respect. 

A large federal establishment, in advising the states on the 
introduction of merit systems, has suggested that they develop 
(1) an attractive sheet for posting and distribution designed to 
stimulate interest (along with other types of publicity), and {%) 
an information circular (formal announcement) to distribute 
to those attracted by the other techniques. Some such procedure 
as this is indicated by a program of positive recruitment. Atten- 
tion-producing and interest-stimulating materials should be de- 
signed in the light of the fact that they will have to compete 
with other items on bulletin boards. The ordinary rules of ef- 
fective advertising apply here. Copy should be brief, the make- 
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up should be attractive, and the smallest type face used should 
be easily legible from a distance of two or three feet. 

The recommended contents of such posters would include: 

1. Identification of the employing organization and the per- 
sonnel agency 

2. The position or positions for which the examination is 
being held, together with the salary range, and some indication 
of broad qualification requirements 

3. General description of the type of work and of the method 
of filling the position 

4. Instructions on how to apply 

5. Closing date for applications. 

All of this information should be presented in broader and 
more general terms than in the formal examination announce- 
ment. The actual date and place of examination need not be 
included, as these may be determined later when the number 
and distribution of applicants are known. There are, of course, 
many possible variants of this general idea. 

In recruiting patrolmen in 1938, and again in 1942, the Sac- 
ramento Civil Service Board issued a brief mimeographed no- 
tice calling attention to the examination and referring in- 
terested persons to an announcement notice for details. The at- 
tractiveness of these notices was enhanced by the use of illus- 
trative caricatures.^ The posted notice of competitive examina- 
tions for the United States Coast Guard is an attractive letter- 
size poster, two-thirds of which is covered by pictures illustrating 
cadet activities. The brief printed statement of approximately 
a hundred words lists a few of the more important qualifica- 
tions and advantages of the position and refers those interested 
to the Commandant’s Office for detailed entrance requirements 
and pamphlets containing photographs of the academy and 
cadet activities. 

The use of the formal announcement for posting purposes is 
further limited by the fact that many examinations may be 
pending at any one time. Because of competing items there is 

^ For reproductions of these bulletins, see Civil Service Assembly Letter, 
November 1938, and July 1942. 
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often not enough space for individual announcement sheets to 
be posted separately, with the result that they may be piled one 
on top of the other, covered up by other material, or discarded 
prematurely. 

Some jurisdictions have been led by this fact to develop sum- 
mary announcements for general posting purposes. These are 
usually the same size as the announcement sheet, although they 
may contain several pages. Attractive summaries are issued by 
the St. Paul Civil Service Bureau and the California State Per- 
sonnel Board among others. Both combine printing and mimeo- 
graphing and employ colors to form attractive posting media. 

Summaries may list brief general information about employ- 
ment, as well as specific information about particular examina- 
tions, usually in less than a hundred words. The St. Paul sum- 
mary lists the examination date, the position title, and the 
present salary limits in tabular fashion across the page. At one 
time (1922), summaries issued by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission also used the tabular form and segregated ex- 
aminations according to the general services in which the posi- 
tion was classified. The usual summary lists examinations by 
date, and briefs under each title heading a few of the more 
significant requirements for the position. 

Among those utilizing summaries are the public personnel 
agencies of the states of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Colorado, 
Illinois, Maryland, Maine, New York, Tennessee, and the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Distribution 

As previously indicated the formal examination announce- 
ment is best adapted for distribution to individuals wanting 
information, as evidenced by names on request mailing lists, 
names on expiring eligible lists, and immediate verbal or writ- 
ten requests. However, in practice, people whose names are 
entered on request mailing lists for notice of examinations are 
often sent a brief postcard notice that an examination will be 
held. This card frequently instructs them to apply to the agency 
or to consult bulletin boards for further information. The bare 
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formal announcement is not well adapted for distribution tO' 
those whom the employer wants to interest in applying, or to 
individuals, organizations, and institutions whose active aid is 
sought in getting qualified applicants. A much more positive 
practice is to make this type of contact personally or by letter 
specifically designed to arouse interest and to secure coopera- 
tion. 

Improving the Formal Examination Announcement 

The formal announcement can be made a much more attrac- 
tive and positive instrument for posting and distribution. 
Among the agencies that have produced noteworthy examples 
of attractive announcement forms are the following jurisdic- 
tions: the states of California, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Rhode Island; the counties of Los Angeles and San Diego, 
California; and the cities of Evanston, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Phoenix, and St. Paul.® 

A recommended detailed announcement for patrolman’s ex- 
amination, issued by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, contains a usual heading followed by (i) duties; (2) min- 
imum qualifications, including age, education, experience, citi- 
zenship, height, weight and chest measurement; (3) compensa- 
tion; (4) opportunities for promotion; (5) information about 
the method of application; and (6) a brief statement about the 
examination with a final sentence listing the anticipated date 
of appointment.® 

In 1933 the examining division of the United States Civil 
Service Commission made an appraisal of the form of examina- 
tion announcements. The recommendations were: (i) a head- 
ing, including the title of the position to be filled, the salary, 
the department, bureau, or station involved, and the location 
of the vacancy; (2) an introductory paragraph explaining the 
announcement of the open competitive examination, the use of 
lists, and salary deductions and deductions for retirement; (3) a 

5 See Appendix, pp. 177-83, for specimens of annoimcement forms. 

6 See Donald G. Stone, Recruitment of Policemen (Chicago: International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, 1938), p, 17. 
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paragraph listing the duties of the position and the subjects 
and weights of the examination; (4) necessary qualifications, 
including a brief paragraph on physical requirements; and (5) 
method of filing applications. These recommendations were 
made from the point of view of developing an announcement 
that would contain as much information as possible on its face, 
including the most important items from the prospective appli- 
cant’s point of view. Because of the state of the employment 
market at that time, it was recommended that a paragraph on 
promotion possibilities be omitted. 

A considerable increase in attention-getting and interest- 
generating qualities may be obtained through a rephrasing of 
the usual content. No legal provisions restrict examination an- 
nouncements to the deadly dull language that ordinarily pre- 
vails. The possibilities here are well illustrated by the now- 
famous announcement of the Evanston Civil Service Commis- 
sion for its Secretary and Chief Examiner competition, which 
read in part as follows: 

The Opportunity Which This Position Offers 

This position is a special opportunity for an able young man with 
moderate or little experience. The task is that of building a merit 
system in a community which has operated under the Civil Service 
Act for forty years. There is enough opportunity for improvement 
to enable him to make an outstanding record in a short time. The 
City administration (Henry D. Penfield, Mayor) will give whole- 
hearted support and cooperation. The Commission itself is in 
fullest accord with the objectives of the merit system and under- 
stands its function to be that of determination of policy. The secre- 
tary will be given the fullest measure of administrative freedom 
and responsibility. . . . Evanston is a beautiful residential suburb 
with a population of 70,000. It has approximately 400 city em- 
ployees. The City is proud of the many governmental achievements 
for which it has received nation-wide recognition, and the man 
who helps to bring it similar pre-eminence in Civil Seivice will 
share in that recognition. 

If you are ambitious and if you are qualified, we invite your 
application. 

This particular announcement was not only made attractive 
by the departure from standardized terminology, but also by 
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the inclusion of the paragraphs on opportunity and those de- 
scribing the general conditions of employment. It proved highly 
successful as a piece of recruitment literature. Other public 
personnel agencies have been experimenting with attention- 
producing headings for their announcements. The heading 
“Qualified Applicants Wanted” has been used in a number of 
places since its origin in California. A similar success greeted 
the innovation of the Phoenix, Arizona, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, “Wanted by the Police.” 

Some agencies list the number of vacancies to be filled and 
the extent to which former eligible lists have been used. Whether 
this information has attractive or discouraging implications is 
a debatable question, especially with reference to the highest 
type of qualified potential applicant. If few appointments are 
anticipated, that fact may prove discouraging, but if there are 
many vacancies, persons may be encouraged to apply because 
they feel they have a better chance. However, the actual effect 
of such information on the person who has been interested 
through positive recruitment techniques is probably slight. 

Aside from considerations of arrangement and content, color 
combinations and attractive typography offer considerable 
promise. To be easily visible when tacked on a large bulletin 
board, an announcement should be colored— preferably a warm 
color such as buff, yellow, or pale orange. Many agencies, among 
v/hich may be mentioned the Michigan State Civil Service Com- 
mission and San Diego City and County Civil Service Commis- 
sions, have been experimenting with various color combina- 
tions, and others might well follow their leads. Papers and inks 
in various colors can be obtained at little, if any, greater cost 
than those in black and white. 

Responsibility for Preparation 

Preparation of the foraial examination announcement is a 
technical personnel function requiring detailed knowledge of 
the class of positions, selection methods, laws, rules and regula- 
tions, requirements, and other pertinent factors. Initial prepara- 
tion is usually the concern of the technician who is responsible 
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for the examination. The operating department involved, as 
well as other technicians in the personnel office, may be con- 
sulted for suggestions and advice. Ultimate responsibility rests 
with the directing head of the personnel agency for review and 
approval. If a lay commission heads the agency’s organization, 
usually the less this body is burdened with technical details, the 
better, although review by the commission seems desirable 
where questions of administrative policy are concerned and 
where proposed requirements might arouse criticism (e.g., resi- 
dence, age). If the position concerned is so well established that 
virtually the same announcement may be used as previously, 
the necessity for review is not so great as when a new announce- 
ment is prepared. 

The larger the organization, the more specialized becomes 
this process of preparing announcements. In the United States 
Civil Service Commission, these steps are taken: the examiner 
assigned to an examination prepares the initial draft of the an- 
nouncement; this draft is reviewed by many people, so that it 
may be as accurate and comprehensive as possible; other ex- 
aminers are consulted, and possibly the operating department 
involved; after this the announcement is reviewed by a com- 
mittee representing various divisions of the Commission, by the 
chief examiner, and finally by the Commission. The field of 
discretion is narrowed considerably by the time the Commission 
sends it to the editing and recruiting section for review as to 
form and style, and for final reproduction and distribution. 

Legal Requirements 

Legal requirements governing the announcement of examina- 
tions may be found in charters, laws, and rules governing opera- 
tions of public personnel agencies. It should be stated at this 
point that although basic laws are ideal for stating policy and 
outlining fundamental organization mechanism, when they 
delve into administration they become restrictive, often lagging 
far behind the rapid improvements that are taking place in 
public administration. Especially is this true of civil service 
laws. Because most of them were passed as crusading measures. 
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modifications however meritorious are often considered sub- 
versive attempts to wreck the merit system. 

Advertising of an examination in the form of a “legal notice” 
is perhaps one of the poorest recruiting techniques in use, yet 
it is often required by larv or charter. Many progressive per- 
sonnel administrators consider newspaper advertising not only 
expensive but ill adapted to recruiting for numerous types of 
specialized and technical positions.^ News stories have generally 
proved much more effective. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that the latest 
model state civil service law requires advertising of all examina- 
tions in at least three newspapers. The futility of thus attempt- 
ing to accomplish effective personnel administration by legisla- 
tion is recognized by the drafters of this model law in a com- 
ment directly under the outlined provision: “Effective recruit- 
ing demands more than the passive approach involved in an- 
nouncing vacancies in the public service in obscure places and 
examining those who present themselves as a result of such 
stereotyped announcements.” ® 

If this be true, why pledge the resources of the personnel 
agency to publicity methods often poorly adapted to the posi- 
tive approach, or why further stereotype the announcement 
form by writing it into law? Many public and private merit 
systems are operating with high efficiency and without specific 
legal requirements of this type. If specific requirements are to 
be included, let them take the form of administrative rules and 
regulations that are more readily adaptable to changing condi- 
tions and improved techniques. With the growing professional- 
ism in public personnel administration, more trust can be placed 
in the administrator for the maintenance of merit system ideals. 
He must necessarily be trusted with efficient personnel admin- 
istration. 

^As a practical policy, experience of various agencies points to the desira- 
bility of using newspaper display advertising in recruiting for the more common 
of the skilled trades, and for large-scale clerical examinations. For other types 
of positions, however, a more selective type of publicity is desirable. 

8 National Givi! Service Reform League and National Municipal League, 
Draft of a State Civil Service Law (New York), p. 22. 
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If a general statement of the policy of open competition is not 
considered sufficient and a mandatory act is necessary to- insure 
a modicum of competition, let it be brief enough to accomplish 
this purpose and not so extensive as to restrict the personnel 
administrator who is attempting to do an efficient job. 

In the following chapter, attention is directed to the prob- 
lems associated with application procedures. 
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Application Frocedarc in 
Public Kecruitmeiit * 


J,HE primary aim o£ recruiting activities is to induce 
a suitable number of qualified persons to apply for employment. 
Application procedures are thus the final link in the chain of 
positive recruitment. They are, moreover, the connecting link 
between recruiting and other aspects of the selection process. 
Recruitment ends with an application. The examining process 
begins with one. Because of this strategic relationship the form 
and content of the application blank, as well as administrative 
policies governing the application procedure, are matters of 
considerable importance and merit detailed consideration. 

Purposes Served by the Application Form 

The purposes to be served by the application form should 
determine its character. The primary purposes are five in num- 
ber: (i) to identify and locate the applicant; (2) to determine 
eligibility for competition; (3) to evaluate qualifications for 
employment; (4) to determine preference status; and (5) to 
serve as a basis for estimating character and habits. Each of these 
primary ends makes necessary the inclusion of certain items, 
and determining the content of the application blank is in large 
measure a matter of selecting and ‘‘pointing up'* the items 
necessary to serve each of these five purposes. Table III indi- 
cates the extent to which certain items found on representative 
application forms have been standardized in terms of one or 
another of these purposes. 

ijn addition to the Assembly survey, data for this chapter were supplied by 
a study o£ 108 application forms, undertaken by William F. Howell. These 
blanks were secured from the following sources: 12 states; 57 cities; 6 federal 
departments; 4 counties; 1 school district; 1 publicly owned utility; and 27 
private companies. 
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Table III. Major Content of Representative Application Forms 
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The ends served by the application blank are not necessarily 
confined to these accepted aspects. Certain other uses have been 
recognized in one jurisdiction or another. Among the more im- 
portant secondary purposes, which may or may not be served 
by the application blank, are the following: (i) to provide a 
basis for the personal interview; (2) to furnish data for selective 
certification; (3) to furnish information regarding special quali- 
fications for use of the appointing authority; and (4) to provide 
information for in-service personnel records. 

So far as one or another of these secondary purposes is to be 
served, the content and form of the application blank may be 
varied. The form which is to provide a basis for a system of 
selective certification, for example, will necessarily ask for more 
information on special skills and capacities than one not de- 
signed for this purpose. The blank which is to become the core 
of the in-service record system will contain items not included 
on the blank designed only for purposes of selection. There- 
fore, the first step in sound application procedure is the careful 
consideration of the part to be played by the application form 
in the whole employment process. Only after a careful definition 
of the ends to be served can an adequate form be devised or a 
sound procedure established. 

The five widely accepted primary purposes already listed may 
serve as a starting point. Beyond that point there is the widest 
variation, and each jurisdiction must decide which, if any, of 
the secondary purposes are to be served, in the light of its own 
situation. It may be pointed out, however, that the general trend 
is in the direction of extending the secondary uses of the appli- 
cation. This is particularly true of its employment as a tool in 
certification and appointment. The well-devised form provides 
a valuable basis both for selective certification, wherever that is 
permissible, and for the intelligent exercise of the appointing 
power by the operating departments. This matter is dealt with 
at greater length in another of the reports in this series.^ 


2 See the Committee report on Eligible Registers in this series. 
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The Design of the Application Blank 

Once the purposes to be served by the application have been 
determined, the problems of design and content must be met. 
These, of course, are intimately related and interdependent mat- 
ters. For the sake of clarity, however, we shall discuss them sep- 
arately, fully recognizing that decisions in regard to content 
have important implications for format as well. 

In the public field there has been strikingly little basic re- 
search on either the format or content of application blanks. 
This is one more instance in which private personnel practice 
is well in advance.^ Yet there have been some efforts in this 
direction and the investigation conducted by Dr. L. J. O’Rourke 
into the application procedure of the United States Civil Service 
Commission is particularly noteworthy.^ Dr. O’Rourke made an 
intensive study of the specific errors in the applications of a 
sample group of 1,147 individuals. Some of these he discovered 
to result from faulty design and construction of the application 
form. The chief defects appeared to be: (1) the provision of in- 
adequate space in which to write complete answers; (2) the use 
of fine, closely spaced print causing questions to be overlooked 
or incompletely comprehended; and (3) the separation of ques- 
tions by heavy rules, making some questions inconspicuous. 

Upon the basis of this study Dr. O’Rourke laid down several 
general principles regarding the format of the application blank. 
Most important was the provision of adequate space for answers. 
This was facilitated by questions phrased to require checks or 
simple “yes” or “no” answers. Second, he concluded that it was 
desirable to print directly under each answer line specific in- 

3 See H. S. Kenagy and C. S. Yoakum, Selection and Training of Salesmen 
(New York, 1925), pp. 194^.; D. B. Goldsmith, “The Use of the Personal 
History Blank as a Salesmanship Test/’ 6 journal of Applied Psychology (1922), 
pp. 148-55; Grace E. Manson, “What Can the Application Blank Tell?” 
4 Journal of Personnel Research (1925), pp. 73-99; W. Russel and G. V. Cape, 
“A Method of Rating the History and Achievements of Applicants for Posi- 
tions,” 3 Public Personnel Studies (1925), pp. 202-09. 

4 Described in the 45th, 46thf and 4Jth Annual Reports, United States Civil 
Service Commission (1928, 1929, 1930). 
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structions on how to answer the question. Third, it appeared 
advantageous to arrange questions in parallel columns, with 
the answer lines to the right of each. Finally, the study suggested 
that large and easily readable type should be used and that 
heavy rules between questions should be avoided. These prin- 
ciples have been followed in the design of the blanks now used 
by the United States Civil Service Commission.® 

Dr. O’Rourke's investigation is the most elaborate thus far 
undertaken, but a number of other jurisdictions have experi- 
mented with variations in application format, and nearly every 
personnel administrator has discovered other general principles 
during his experience. Especially in the last few years, consider- 
able progress has been made in design, with experiments in the 
use of color and many other innovations. Some of these will be 
touched on in the survey of forms in use, presented below, and 
under more specific headings. 

The Size of the Form 

Most public application blanks are of either letterhead or 
legal size. Of those reviewed for the purposes of this report, 
forty-three were of letter-size ii") and twenty-eight of 

legal-size (8l/4'^x 14"). The remaining ten varied from two 
blanks which were only 5"x 8" to six which were 8i/^'^x 12". 

Obviously the decision on size will be affected by the uses the 
blank is to serve and the nature of the content. Other things 
being equal, however, the letter-size page has real advantages 
in terms of convenience in handling and filing. It fits envelopes 
better than a larger sheet and may be stored in either a letter- 
size or a legal-size file. Moreover, correspondence attached to a 
form of this size is easier to handle and neater in appearance. 
The chief argument for the legal size is its gTeater space, but 
whether this offsets the advantages of the smaller form is doubt- 
ful, particularly when it is considered that pages may be added 
to the latter, 

5 See Appendix, pp. 191-94, for reproduction of the standardized application 
form developed by the United States Civil Service Commission for its own use 
and for the use of other federal departments. 
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Number of Pages 

0£ the eighty-one public agency blanks reviewed, forty-eight 
were two-page forms. Nineteen were one page, and thirty-five 
had four pages. The largest form reviewed consisted of six pages, 
with questions on five of them. There is obviously no uniform- 
ity of practice in this respect, although the two-page or four-page 
blanks are the most popular. The choice between these will 
necessarily depend again on the uses to which the form is to be 
put and the number and arrangement of items. 

For most purposes, a two-page blank seems adequate.® Most of 
the four-page forms reviewed employed free-answer types of 
questions, but contained approximately the same number of 
items as the two-page forms. Therefore, unless considerable de- 
tail is required, two pages seem sufficient— and when thousands 
of forms are issued by a jurisdiction, cost is an important con- 
sideration. Also, a two-page blank printed on a single sheet is 
more convenient to handle and file. This may not be important, 
however, for the four-page type can be conveniently used as a 
folder in which to file all pertinent correspondence and other 
papers. 

It is impossible to come to any hard and fast conclusion as to 
the over-all advantages of one or the other style. Suffice it to say 
that the optimum number of pages for the application blank of 
a particular agency must be decided primarily on the basis of 
the variety and detail of the information required under the 
policies of that agency, and secondarily by the requirement of 
adequate space for inserting the desired information. Concern- 
ing the latter, study has shown that the crowding of items is 
probably one of the most common causes of faulty answers. 

If the number of questions cannot be reduced it may be 
necessary to enlarge the form. Cramped handwriting makes for 
poor legibility, for the average applicant cannot or will not 
write small letters. Most of the forms reviewed had blank answer 
spaces or lines which were too small and too short. As a test of 

6 See Appendix, pp. 187-90, for two-page application forms used by the State 
of Indiana and San Diego County, California. 
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this fact, the amount of space actually used for name and signa- 
ture by 130 applicants was measured. The average for the full 
name (printed) was found to be 6^ inches; that for the signa- 
ture, 3^ inches. Yet the space provided for the name on the 
eighty-one blanks reviewed averaged 41/2 inches, and for signa- 
ture, 3^ inches. 

Inevitably, cramped writing and unsatisfactory answers to 
relatively simple items are the result of ill-advised efforts to save 
space. It is certainly better to lengthen an application form by a 
page than to crowd items in order to conserve space, for the 
errors and loss of staff time in endeavoring to decipher illegible 
responses are not the only results of a crowded form. The appli- 
cant’s attitude toward the personnel agency itself may be af- 
fected as he struggles unsuccessfully to supply information in a 
space wholly inadequate for the purpose. 

Layout 

Some agencies attempt to group the various items on the ap- 
plication blank in a sequence according to subject matter. One 
private company uses bold-face type for subheads above each of 
five such groupings. The Minnesota Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, in its application form for the position of Director of the 
State Civil Service, grouped items under the following headings: 
(1) personal information; (2) educational record; (3) employ- 
ment record; and (4) oath. Somewhat similar gi'oupings char- 
acterize the excellent blank adopted by the Evanston Civil Serv- 
ice Commission.^ 

The ordering of items along these lines facilitates the use of 
the form and enhances its value. When, as sometimes happens, 
employment items are scattered throughout the blank, the whole 
form must be gone through in order to acquire information on 
a single point, and review becomes a tedious process fraught 
with possibilities of error. When an application is to provide a 
basis for an interview, that fact should be considered in group- 
ing items. 

7 This four-p^ige is reproduced in the Appendix, pp. 195-98. It is a 

modification of a basic design first developed by the former Arkansas State 
Personnel Division. A similar form is used by the Alabama State Personnel 
Board. 
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On the grounds of the study previously mentioned, Dr. 
O’Rourke concluded that items should be grouped in a column 
at the left of the blank, divided by a middle line from the cor- 
responding answer lines grouped to the right. This suggestion 
has not been widely followed, even though it appears to make 
it easier for an applicant to answer all items and certainly facili- 
tates the checking of the forms by the personnel agency. It 
merits further investigation. 

Future reference to information on an application in the 
course of correspondence with the applicant is facilitated if all 
items are numbered. This practice is now almost universal, 
numbers being used in all but six of the blanks reviewed. How- 
ever, there is a tendency to combine several items under a 
single number, so that the actual number of items corresponds 
with the numbering on only nineteen of the eighty-one blanks 
examined. This fact would be of little significance were it not 
that it is apt to lead to the use of a single answer space for more 
than one question— a practice which will almost surely breed 
errors. Furthermore, it increases the difficulty of reviewing and 
checking for factual information. 

Phraseology 

Some of the more specific aspects of phraseology will be in- 
cluded in the discussion of content. Only two rules need be 
mentioned here: (1) phraseology should be simplified as much 
as possible, eliminating legal and technical terms, as well as 
ambiguous language; and (21) as many questions as possible 
should be phrased so that they can be answered by a check or in 
one or two words. If these rules are conscientiously followed they 
will be found to yield real results in terms of a sharp increase 
in the percentage of complete and errorless applications. 

Typography 

In choice of typography two aims must be paramount. Legi- 
bility is the more important. Small print is one of the most 
frequent causes of errors and oversights. In an effort to con- 
serve space, many jurisdictions have resorted to type far too 
small. In the long run this is not real economy even if it makes 
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possible a reduction in the size of the blank from four pages to 
two pages. Almost surely, the resultant increase in errors will 
offset any possible savings. The first rule, then, is to choose a 
large, readable type. 

Second, attractiveness should be an important consideration 
in determining typography. There is some evidence to suggest 
that a prospective applicant is less likely to make errors when 
the form he is filling out is an attractive one. 

Color 

Recent years have witnessed a number of experiments in the 
use of colored forms, although the traditional black on white 
is still the most usual. However, color offers a fertile field for 
experimentation. One private utility company, included in this 
study, changed from black ink to brown on white paper, after 
experiments proved this easier for applicants to read. The new 
color also facilitated the work of the personnel office by making 
it easier to distinguish between items and answers. Similar ex- 
periments have been undertaken by a number of public per- 
sonnel agencies. The Evanston Civil Service Commission form 
is printed in orange on buff paper— a combination which is both 
pleasing to the eye and easy to read. Answers in ink show up 
much better against a buff background than against a white 
one. A warm, soft color of this sort has the further advantage 
of reducing glare from electric lights and so diminishes the eye- 
strain of those who review applications. 

Where more than one type of application is in use, a variety 
of colors may be used to facilitate handling and filing. The City 
of Seattle, for example, uses a white form for the general classi- 
fied service, an orange form for the labor service, and a blue 
form for promotional applications. 

The Content of the Application Blank 

Because the content of the application blank must be planned 
in the light of administrative decision as to the purposes the 
form is to serve, it is impossible to present any abstractly ideal 
list of items. The number of items employed on the 108 appli- 
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cation forms reviewed varied from six to seventy-six, with an 
average of thirty-six. The optimum number must be determined 
by each jurisdiction as a result of research based upon the aims 
of its own program. However, there are certain items which 
cannot be avoided and certain basic types of information upon 
which comments may be made—items required by the very 
nature of the employment process. 

Introductory Directions and Information 

All application blanks have a space for the title of the position 
or positions for which the application is submitted. In addition, 
on any form intended for distribution there is an obvious need 
for the name and address of the distributing authority. Yet 
over half the forms reviewed failed to carry this elementary 
information. The name of the jurisdiction and its full address 
printed at the head of a form will serve to prevent unnecessary 
delay in returning applications. 

Every jurisdiction has rules governing the method and place 
of filing applications. These should be stated in brief as a part 
of the general introductory instructions. It is not enough to have 
them only on the examination announcement. 

There are certain minimum requirements in regard to such 
things as citizenship or residence which apply to all positions in 
a jurisdiction and are usually a part of the rules or law. These 
should be covered in introductory instructions, as they usually 
are. The review of the eighty-one forms of public jurisdictions 
indicates that there are two extremes to be avoided here: state- 
ments too brief and statements too lengthy and technical. The 
basic requirements should be succinctly summarized, listed, and 
numbered. 

The introductory instructions should also inform the appli- 
cant of the required or desired methods of filling out the form. 
Some of these are general, such as ‘‘Write clearly;’' others are 
more specific, such as “Use ink,” or “Fill out blank in your 
own handwriting.” Precision and simplicity are the qualities to 
be sought in such instructions. Care should be taken to avoid 
the use of vague phrases or cautions, such as that found on one 
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blank: ''Be careful in filling out this application or it will be 
returned to you.” Such a blanket warning can scarcely be ex- 
pected to produce any specific results. 

Almost the only point covered by specific instructions con- 
cerns how the answers must be written. Forty, or approximately 
half the forms require answers to be in the handwriting of the 
applicant. Sixteen indicate that answers may be either written 
or typed and eight give no instructions on the point. The usual 
argument for requiring the applicant's own handwriting is that 
neatness, accuracy, and similar factors are of value in judging 
the prospective employee. This brings up again the question of 
the potential uses of the form, and it should be stressed that the 
application blank is essentially a source of information, not a 
test in itself. It seems more logical that any test of penmanship 
or neatness should be included in the actual examination. 
Further, the handling of a large number of applications surely 
would be speeded if poor penmen were permitted to type their 
answers. Although it would probably handicap many applicants 
if the typing of the application were a requirement, to encour- 
age the typing of answers appears to be a common sense step de- 
signed to aid in reading and handling the many forms an agency 
must examine. 

Another aspect of content concerns the space and items re- 
served for office notations. As the application is quite likely to be 
an office work sheet, space will be needed for information such 
as grades on tests, eligible number, examination date, and 
notices of examination, standing, and certification. If the time 
of receiving an application is noted, a space should be reserved 
for time stamping. Items employed for office use can be ab- 
breviated for convenience and to conserve space. The space 
should be marked “For office use only” and the applicant in- 
structed not to write in it. 

Instructions are used not only at the beginning of an appli- 
cation form, but are scattered throughout for specific items. 
Otherwise, applicants would find it difficult to give the needed 
information and answers would not approach standardization 
in form or content. Instructions may be placed under an answer 
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line, following a question, or in some similar place where they 
are convenient and do not take up excessive space. In general, 
every item requires specific instructions. The forms reviewed 
tend to use them for identification items, such as name and 
address, and to omit them for employment and reference items. 
This is unfortunate, for instructions can well be included for 
all items on which information is sought. 

Just as instructions for written examinations are clarified by 
the use of examples, so is the application form. Several juris- 
dictions have recently added to their blank space for previous 
employment information a ''John Doe” example of how each 
question should be answered. This method might be followed 
for parts of the blank which include several items in any way 
likely to be confusing. For instance, see the model work history 
statement of the Evanston Civil Service Commission’s blank, 
included in the Appendix. 

Lengthy questions and those phrased in technical terms fre- 
quently cause mistakes and omissions. As the application form 
will be used by people of all levels of intelligence and education, 
short questions worded in simple phrases are essential. Involved 
items referring to more than one point have no more place on 
the application than on a short-answer test. 

Many of the more recently constructed blanks make con- 
siderable use of items permitting short-form answers. These 
include questions which can be answered by a single word or 
phrase, and those answered by placing a check mark before one 
of several possible answers. The arrangement assures similar 
form on the various applications received, conserves space, and 
makes easier the submission of the correct answer. With some 
planning, almost every type of question can be phrased for a 
short-form answer. 

Indentifying Data 

All application blanks contain items to aid in the identifica- 
tion and location of the applicant. These include name, address, 
telephone number, and, less frequently, photograph or finger- 
prints. The first three raise few problems. Most Jurisdictions 
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(seventy-five of the eighty-one investigated) require the appli- 
cant to give his full name. Seventy-one jurisdictions request the 
maiden names of married women. Such a requirement not only 
facilitates identification for the purposes of a particular exami- 
nation, but enables the personnel authority to check on other 
examinations taken before marriage and on character and em- 
ployment history. Finally, sixty-one of the blanks reviewed call 
for the surname first, followed by the two given names. This is 
not especially important, but does aid in alphabetizing and 
filing. However, it seems to be hard for many applicants to write 
a surname first, and the results may be hardly worth the effort. 

Four distinct types of address are called for on one or another 
of the blanks examined: resident, mailing, business, and legal. 
Residence and mailing addresses are requested as separate items 
on eighteen of the public blanks reviewed. Business address is 
asked for on twenty-five, in conjunction with the residence item. 
Whether such a multiplication of items is desirable cannot be 
answered in the abstract but must be checked in each juris- 
diction separately. Residence and mailing addresses may fre- 
quently differ in a particular area, but this is a question of fact 
to be determined by experience and investigation. In general, 
however, it is probable that a jurisdiction covering a large 
territory has more need of two addresses than one in which 
recruiting is restricted to a small area. In many federal and state 
positions, location of work, and therefore mailing address, 
differs from home address. 

A blank for business address is often included among the 
items covering the employment history, in which case there is 
no need to request it again at another point in the form. Legal 
addresses are not ordinarily required, except in connection with 
the federal blanks reviewed. Their value is limited to meeting 
jurisdictional and residence requirements. 

A telephone number is useful in connection with emergency 
employment and in obtaining information prior to an exami- 
nation or promulgation of an eligible list where speed is a factor. 
However, the item “Telephone number” alone seems inade- 
quate. On some blanks the question is more usefully phrased, 
“Telephone number where you can be reached during business 
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hours.” Where both home and business addresses are requested 
it is customary to ask for the phone numbers of both. 

The requirement of a photograph in connection with appli- 
cations is of debatable value. Nevertheless, thirty-six of the 
eighty-one public jurisdictions studied called for a photograph 
to be attached to the application form, showing that a sizable 
minority is committed to the practice. However, of twenty-three 
municipal Jurisdictions calling for photographs, only two 
adopted the requirement within the last five years, and in ten 
cases it had been in force for more than a decade. This would 
suggest, perhaps, that the practice is not gaining favor. 

The reasons commonly advanced for requiring a photograph 
are the following: (1) Without an oral interview, the photo- 
graph is the only means of obtaining some idea of the testee's 
appearance. (2) When an oral is a part of the examination the 
picture enables the examiner, upon a recheck or review, to be 
certain that he remembers the testee. (3) After promulgation 
of an eligible list a photograph gives the appointing officer some 
idea of the appearance of the prospective employee. (4) A 
photograph helps in some degree to keep 'Vingers” or profes- 
sional examinees from taking portions of the examination. (5) 
As a part of the file of previous examinations it may keep 
people from taking an examination under another name. (6) 
The photograph may later become an identifying part of a 
personnel roster card. 

The arguments against requiring a photograph are less nu- 
merous but perhaps more weighty. Experience reveals that the 
average picture submitted is on a level with the notorious pass- 
port photograph and is therefore not of the highest value for 
identification or appointment purposes. More serious is the fact 
that it is, in practice, exceedingly difficult to avoid making some 
evaluation of the applicant upon the basis of his photograph. 
No such evaluation can safely be undertaken since there is no 
established correlation of photographic appearance with ability, 
intelligence, or personality.® Yet appointing officers and even 

8 See Donald Laird and Herman Remmer, Study of Estimates of Intelli- 
gence by Photograph,” reported in Fred Moss, Applications of Psychology (Bos- 
ton, 1929), p. 228. 
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personnel officers may have difficulty in resisting this temptation 
and applicants may readily suspect that they have yielded to it. 
Again, the requirement of a photograph occasionally gives rise 
to the charge of racial discrimination. Finally, the requirement 
makes the recruitment process more troublesome and more 
expensive for the applicant and may therefore serve to dis- 
courage qualified candidates. 

This discussion has gone somewhat beyond the question of the 
use of photographs for identification purposes, but other factors 
cannot be excluded. On the wffiole, best opinion today is against 
this requirement. If appointing authorities insist on seeing 
photographs, those who are certified can be asked to provide 
them at that time, or they may be required of all eligibles after 
the promulgation of the list. Either procedure has the advantage 
of eliminating the requirement for large numbers of applicants 
and of destroying the suspicion that examiners will be in- 
fluenced by a pretty or an ugly face. 

Fingerprints provide a far more positive means of identify- 
ing an applicant than do photographs. Despite this fact, they are 
required by only five of the eighty-one jurisdictions investi- 
gated. Of course, a good deal of expense and work is involved, 
for, to be of maximum value and absolutely eliminate substitu- 
tion of another person, prints must be made at each appearance 
of the testee and these must be classified and compared. Some 
jurisdictions even roll a complete set. All of this work and ex- 
pense has led to the more usual practice of taking and search- 
ing prints after the examination has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, rather than at the application stage. 

Eligibility Data 

Another primary use of application blanks is to determine 
eligibility for competition. Questions designed to aid on this 
point concern citizenship, residence, age, experience, and train- 
ing. 

The citizenship requirement is usually a matter of basic law 
or rules, and public jurisdictions are probably more in agree- 
ment on requiring citizenship than on any other point in the 
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recruiting process. Seventy-three of the eighty-one public juris- 
diction blanks and nineteen of the twenty-seven private ones 
have questions on citizenship. The eight public blanks without 
such items are all from cities and are all very short forms, con- 
taining identification items almost exclusively. Fifty-six public 
jurisdictions have questions on naturalization, demanding proof 
of citizenship from foreign-born applicants. 

The most usual phraseology is ‘‘Are you a citizen?” and “Place 
of birth.” On blanks with items on naturalization, the usual 
questions concern time and place. Thirty-two public jurisdic- 
tions require the submission of documentary proof, generally 
citizenship papers. None of the twenty-seven forms from private 
concerns contained naturalization items, although the situation 
has changed in this respect under wartime conditions. 

Documentary evidence should be submitted by foreign-born 
citizens, if citizenship is to be clearly established, and this re- 
quirement should be fully explained in the application blank. 
Too frequently the only written directions are, “If foreign-born 
you must submit proof of citizenship.” Documents usually ac- 
ceptable as proof of citizenship under various conditions are: 
(1) final naturalization papers; (2) time of parents' naturaliza- 
tion; (3) sworn statement of two disinterested citizens for per- 
sons born abroad of American parents; (4) marriage certificate 
for a foreign-born woman who acquired citizenship by marriage 
between 1907 and 1922; (5) marriage certificate and citizenship 
papers in cases of marriage to a naturalized citizen; and (6) 
papers attesting to the various legal measures provided for those 
born in the Territories of the United States. 

The acceptable documents should be listed, along with direc- 
tions as to when and where to submit them, and full explana- 
tion of how they will be returned. The latter statement seems 
especially important since citizenship papers are of considerable 
value to the owner. Yet items covering the point appear on only 
twenty-two of the blanks studied. 

Most jurisdictions have residence requirements of some sort, 
varying from one to five years. In some instances these may be 
waived for examinations with special requirements or when 
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there is a dearth of applicants. A question concerning present 
address has value here in determining legal residence. Since a 
number of continuous years of residence within the jurisdiction 
is frequently required, other items are necessary to check on 
this point. Usually the information is obtained through the sim- 
ple question ‘‘Number of years of continuous residence in juris- 
diction?” This is the question used on fifty-six of the blanks of 
public jurisdictions. Nineteen require that previous addresses 
be listed for a certain number of years, the number correspond- 
ing with the legal residence requirement. 

Only twelve of the blanks examined call for proof of resi- 
dence. In all cases voter’s registration is to be submitted or the 
number of the voting precinct is to be stated in order that a 
check may be made. However valuable registration for voting 
may be in terms of good citizenship, it is obviously not a con- 
clusive test of legal residence. In addition, it does not seem 
wholly desirable to restrict public employment to qualified 
voters. 

The items concerning both length and place of previous resi- 
dence should correspond closely with the jurisdiction’s legal re- 
quirements, and, where such requirements are liberal, detailed 
information seems of little value. Further, it appears very doubt- 
ful that the application blank can contain any item which will 
give conclusive proof of present or past residence. When such 
proof is essential, investigation must supplement the informa- 
tion on the blank. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to abolish age require- 
ments, although they are still in general use where legal, espe- 
cially for peace officers, firemen, and apprentice or student posi- 
tions. A question dealing with age is included in sixty-nine of 
the blanks considered. If any future reference is to be made to 
this item, “age” is inadequate and “date of birth” will give the 
information more readily. The latter phrase is used in lieu of 
“age” in twenty-nine of the forms, and thirty-one blanks use 
both items. Height and weight factors may be requirements in 
certain examinations, and questions concerning them are found 
on seventy-five of the public jurisdiction blanks. Obviously, the 
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inclusion of such data depends upon the established require- 
ments for eligibility. 

Experience and Training 

The questions on previous experience and training are among 
the most important on the form. Examination bulletins usually 
specify a minimum amount of both experience and training, or 
permit substitution of certain combinations deemed to be the 
equivalent of the minimum. In either case the application 
blanks must provide information upon which a decision to ac- 
cept or reject an applicant can be fairly made. If the items are 
incomplete or the format faulty an applicant may be unjustly 
disqualified or the jurisdiction may lose a promising candidate. 

All of the 108 forms examined have questions covering expe- 
rience and training. They are given considerable space, occupy- 
ing as much as 75 per cent of the form in a few instances and 
averaging approximately one-third of the space on all blanks 
considered. These data have further use in the certifying and 
appointing process, and are sufficiently important to warrant 
careful wording and arrangement. 

A complete history of all schools attended is usually neces- 
sary and since applicants have difficulty in remembering such 
data the application should be as easy as possible to fill out. The 
information should include the name and location of the last 
grammar and last high school attended, with figures to be circled 
to show the highest grade or year completed. Space is also nec- 
essary for university, business, correspondence, private, eve- 
ning, or special courses. For each of these there should be col- 
umns for course or unit, questions regarding graduation, degree 
or certificate received, and date of completion or withdrawal. 

Similarly complete data are necessary on employment history. 
On most four-page applications a history of all employment 
since leaving high school is required. On most two-page appli- 
cations data are restricted to the last ten years. Items should in- 
clude the date of beginning and ending each employment, total 
time employed in each job, the position or occupation, the 
duties of the position, the beginning and terminating salary. 
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and the employer’s firm name, business, and address. For juris- 
dictions that use the application as a work sheet, there should be 
a space at one side of each line ‘‘for office use.” This space can 
be used for checking any data, such as references, qualifying ex- 
perience, doubts, and so on. A few jurisdictions have a space 
for “employer’s signature.” This seems unfair, for employers 
die or leave town, businesses close down, and so forth. The re- 
quirement may cause delay in filing and considerable incon- 
venience to the applicant. 

Finally, some of the newer blanks contain an item like the 
following: “Do you object to our making inquiry of your 
present employer regarding your character and qualifications?” 
Some such question seems desirable, for there are instances 
wherein it would handicap a competent employee if it were 
known that he was looking for another position. 

For positions requiring special training or qualifications, 
additional information may be necessary. The fact of special 
training may be established by the presentation of licenses, 
permits, certificates, or diplomas. So that a close perusal of an 
application need not be made each time to discover the presence 
or absence of desired qualifications, such training might be 
indicated by the reviewing officer in a reserved space or square 
on the application. 

Preference Status 

Questions as to marital status and number of dependents may 
be used in some jurisdictions as factors in determining eligi- 
bility. The former is the more extensively employed, as some 
jurisdictions attempt to bar married women from employment. 
The number of dependents is more likely to be a factor at the 
employing stage, although in a few instances a misguided “wel- 
fare motive” has limited examinations to those having depen- 
dents. To the extent that legal barriers against nepotism exist, 
the determination of whether the applicant has relatives already 
in the employment of the jurisdiction is more likely to be a 
factor in eligibility than is the number of dependents. All of 
the blanks examined inquire about marital status, while more 
than half of them also request data on dependents. 
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There are three chief methods of ascertaining marital status. 
The best is to have the applicant check a square following one 
of the descriptive terms: “single/* “married/* “separated/* 
“divorced/* “widowed/* Another is to print the descriptive 
terms as instructions, asking the applicant to fill in a blank with 
the one that fits. A third, and unsatisfactory, device is to ask 
for “Mr.,” “Miss,’* or “Mrs.” before the name. This does not 
reveal separations, divorces, or widowhoods, and, if the form 
includes a question as to the sex of the applicant, serves little 
purpose. 

A somewhat specialized use of the application form is to deter- 
mine the eligibility for veterans’ preference. Since over 75 per 
cent of public jurisdictions have some form of veterans’ prefer- 
ence, the use of questions on this point is widespread. Fifty-six 
of the forms from the eighty-one public jurisdictions call for 
data on military service. The questions usually concern branch 
of service, length of service, and disabilities. Thirty of the 
jurisdictions represented require the submission of documentary 
evidence—usually discharge papers. As in other instances, a 
space should be provided for office notation of the submission 
of proof. 

In addition to preference for veterans, some jurisdictions 
give points or other preference to veterans’ widows or depend- 
ents of disabled veterans. In these instances the application form 
must contain items to yield the necessary information. The 
adequacy of any questions concerning veterans’ preference is 
determined by their success in getting the information essential 
to fulfill legal requirements. The number and kind of questions 
asked should be gauged by the extent and scope of preference 
in the particular jurisdiction. 

Personal History (Habits^ Arrests^ Etc) 

All application blanks include several items as to the personal 
habits or character of the applicant. Chief among these are 
questions concerning arrests and convictions, the use of narcotics 
and intoxicants, voting registration, debts, hobbies, and in- 
terests. There is less standardization in connection with this 
group and unusual questions occasionally find their way into 
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an application blank. Some of these are of questionable value. 
Items designed to shed light upon an applicant’s habits and 
character may be of help to appointing authorities and to oral 
examiners, but their inclusion should result from a careful 
study of those which are actually relevant to the recruiting 
process. 

If widespread usage is any test, the most important items in 
this connection are those on discharges and arrests. A question 
on arrests and convictions should probably be included, even 
though experience shows that offenders seldom admit either. 
However, the fact of falsification, once established, provides a 
solid basis for disqualification if later evidence makes this 
desirable. Results from a question as to whether or not an ap- 
plicant has ever been dismissed from employment are generally 
more reliable. Most people seem willing to admit such an inci- 
dent and to describe its causes. In both cases, however, independ- 
ent investigation is necessary to check against falsification. 

Many jurisdictions continue to ask questions concerning ad- 
diction to narcotics or the excessive use of alcohol, regardless of 
the obvious fact that such questions cannot elicit reliable infor- 
mation. If data are desired on these points they can be procured 
only through a neighborhood investigation and there seems 
little reason for littering up the application form with such 
items. 

Decision as to the inclusion of items on interests or hobbies 
will depend primarily on the uses to be made of the application. 
While information on these points may be valuable in certifi- 
cation and should certainly be a part of the personnel record of 
all employees, it is a moot point whether such items should be 
included in the application form. A blank used by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority calls for a listing of all hobbies ‘'such as music, 
painting, or dramatics.” This is an unusual practice. 

A list of references is required by all public jurisdictions in- 
vestigated. These are mainly either personal or business. The 
latter are usually used as a check on previous experience, ability, 
and perhaps character. The former are almost always limited 
in use to factors such as personality, character, and standing in 
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the community. Either may be used by the central personnel 
office or the appointing authority. 

On the face of it, personal references have obvious limitations. 
Any applicant so dull-witted as to list a reference likely to ques- 
tion his moral character would probably be eliminated anyway 
on the basis of the test rather than the recommendation.® Also, 
people writing recommendations tend to seek out the commend- 
able and desirable characteristics of an applicant and to report 
their own estimates of these.^® However, many jurisdictions 
continue to rely on such slender reeds, and personal references 
are required by fifty-one of the public agencies studied. Perhaps 
the space on their blanks could be better used, but the fact that 
so many feel a need for supporting evidence of this sort is a 
commentary on the importance of intangibles such as character 
or personality. The number of references required varies from 
two to seven, with three the most usual. In some instances, spe- 
cial qualifications are prescribed for those listed as references, 
among them: ‘'Must not be an employee of the jurisdiction,” 
and “Must not be a past employer.” 

One attempt to increase the value of personal references is to 
require the applicant to secure a certain number of signatures 
to a statement concerning his character and personal habits. 
Nineteen of the forms use these character vouchers in lieu of 
references and eight employ both. Although it is often re- 
quired that the vouchers be signed under oath, it is doubtful 
whether this method greatly increases the value of personal 
references, for the applicant is still able to use a selective process 
in getting the signatures. Actually there seems to be no substitute 
for some type of investigation on the part of the personnel de- 
partment, if the jurisdictional uses require character informa- 
tion. Forty-seven of the public agencies reported that such 
investigations were made, either by neighborhood calls or inter- 
views with those given as business and personal references, in 
addition to any regular reference correspondence. 

^ William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley, Public Personnel Administration 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 149* 

w Herbert Moore, Psychology for Business and Industry (New York, 1939), 
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Business references are usually a part of the information 
obtained about past employment. Sixteen of the forms examined 
require additional references of this type. If the items covering 
past experience contain adequate space and provide for listing 
previous employers or supervisors, separate business references 
are of questionable value. 

Business or past employer references are usually given greater 
weight than are personal ones. However, it should be recognized 
that an employer may withhold certain facts about an employee 
in order to affect the prospective appointment one way or 
another. The eventual value of these references depends upon 
the effectiveness of securing the information and a recognition 
of their limitations.^^ 

Health 

Items bearing on the health of the applicant are commonly 
included in public application blanks. Because an overweight 
or underweight condition may be an indication of poor health, 
and also because some examinations include minimum height 
and weight standards, there should be spaces to indicate height 
and weight. There should also be a question relative to physi- 
cal defects and a space for comments by the applicant. Occasion- 
ally an applicant will disclose a defect not otherwise discerni- 
ble. To secure additional clues to ailments, a few jurisdictions 
include such questions as: ‘'Have you ever failed a life-insurance 
examination?'* and “How many days have you been unable to 
work on account of sickness or injury in the last two years?" 

The questions of a medical examination and of a physician's 
certificate involve administrative policy and are discussed fur- 
ther below. Some jurisdictions do not require a medical exami- 
nation until after appointment, in which case no record need 
be made on the application. When a physician’s examination is 
a prerequisite there should be a space or square for noting the 
presentation of the certificate. No attempt should be made to 
place the complete record on the application because a com- 
plete medical examination requires a lengthy form. 

See Walter D. Scott, Robert C. Clothier, Stanley B. Mathewson, and 
William R. Spriegel, Persotmel Management (New York, 1941), p. 56. 
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Notarized Oath or Signed Certificate 

It is sometimes required that applications be sworn to before 
a notary public or other person authorized to take statements. 
A suitable space near the end with proper wording is included 
ill many application forms. Applications presented in person 
are often notarized by the person accepting them. It should not 
be imagined, however, that any considerable decrease in falsifi- 
cation will follow from the requirement of notarization. Its 
chief value lies in providing a clear-cut legal basis for disquali- 
fication if falsification is discovered. However, there is a grow- 
ing feeling among progressive administrators that notarization 
is just one more unnecessary obstacle in the path of the pro- 
spective applicant and that it should be eliminated. The same 
ends as those served by requiring an oath can be accomplished 
by requiring the applicant’s signature to a statement certifying 
to the truth of the information contained in the application. 

Miscellaneous 

For very large jurisdictions there should be a space where the 
applicant can indicate his choice of examination center. Some 
agencies may wish information as to salary or location desired; 
whether the applicant operates any office machines or speaks 
any foreign languages, and so on. Finally, a few jurisdictions 
have begun to include brief check lists as to the source from 
which the applicant learned of the examination. These were 
described in a previous chapter. 

Some Feature's Involving Administrative Policy 

As has been indicated, much of the content of an application 
involves important administrative decisions. The major pur- 
poses to be served by the application must be decided in ad- 
vance. If it is to be used as a work sheet, spaces will be needed 
for the eligible number, final average, written average, interview 
average, demonstration test average, examination date, examina- 
tion notice date, interview date, and notice of standing date. 
Also marked “for office use” should be a space for the time 
stamp, veteran preference O.K. and date, citizenship O.K. and 
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date, documentary presentation O.K. and date, as well as spaces 
beside the experience insertions when employers are to be ques- 
tioned. If it is decided, on the other hand, not to employ the 
application as a work sheet, much of this will be unnecessary. 

Again, it may be decided to make the application serve also as 
a roster card. Although this has been done in a number of juris- 
dictions, necessitating alterations in the form, such combined 
use is not recommended for a number of reasons. Information 
from the form will be meager for record card purposes unless 
many additional items are included specifically for this purpose. 
Also, to make a permanent file record, a heavier and more dura- 
ble paper stock must be used. Since a large percentage of appli- 
cants do not receive appointment, this involves considerable 
needless expense in terms of unnecessarily costly forms which 
will not be permanently filed. This is a matter, however, for 
administrative decision and illustrates the way such -decisions 
may affect the application blank. 

The method of certifying health also affects the form. Some 
jurisdictions require that a medical certificate accompany or be 
attached to the application. This may be issued by a private 
physician or by the service physician, and an administrative 
choice must be made between them. In the case of large exami- 
nations there may be no practical alternative to certification by 
a private physician, but this procedure has three major disad- 
vantages; (i) An applicant with an ailment that may be disquali- 
fying may try to induce his personal physician to give a health 
clearance. (2) Some private physicians are inclined to be cursory 
in a matter of this sort and their examination may be little more 
than a brief interview. (3) The reports or certificates are pre- 
sented as letters or on various sizes of forms, adding to filing 
difficulties. 

Further administrative decisions are required in regard to 
the inclusion of items on the borderline between essential and 
nonessential information, or on such requirements as those for 
the submission of photographs or documents, for fingerprinting 
or notarization. At every point choices must be made and deci- 
sions rendered. To be sound they should conform to two rather 
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simple rules: (i) Include no item in the application which 
does not contribute directly to one of the predetermined pur- 
poses of the blank. (2) Keep as simple as possible the require- 
ments in regard to procedure and the submission of documen- 
tary evidence. 

These are perhaps obvious, but anyone who reviews consid- 
erable number of application forms cannot escape noticing the 
extent to which they are disregarded. There is a constant tend- 
ency to multiply red tape. One application examined, for ex- 
ample, requires the signatures of five character witnesses, a 
notarized oath, submission of original documents covering six 
items, the completion of four full pages of free answer ques- 
tions, and the payment of a filing fee. Many of these require- 
ments could be simplified or eliminated entirely, and should 
be, if these procedures are to contribute to positive recruitment. 

As a matter of fact, recently constructed applications exhibit 
a notable tendency to reduce legalistic requirements to a mini- 
mum. This is all to the good, for any steps which serve to sim- 
plify the task of the prospective applicant, while retaining the 
essentials of the application, are steps toward positive recruit- 
ing. 

Another question involving important administrative deci- 
sions has to do with the use of special application forms. Some 
jurisdictions use special forms for the labor service, fire and 
police, professional employees, and so on. It is good practice to 
keep the number of these to a minimum, as far as major differ- 
ences are concerned, and the use of different colored paper 
stock is recommended to avoid confusion. Important variations 
in content will be necessary only when there are extreme differ- 
ences in the types of applicants required. Thus, most jurisdic- 
tions have developed special forms for unskilled labor, partly 
because of the low level of literacy involved, and partly 
because it has been thought unnecessary to have elaborate in- 
formation about this group of applicants. With this possible ex- 
ception it should be feasible to construct a general application 
which will serve all other purposes. 

In this connection, a noteworthy device for obtaining addi- 
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tional information on the training and experience of applicants 
is the use of a supplementary questionnaire. The Detroit City 
Civil Service Commission, the Kansas City Personnel Depart- 
ment, and the Indiana State Personnel Division are among the 
agencies which have used such forms. The form, usually mimeo- 
graphed on letter-size paper, varies in content according to the 
type of position for which it is designed. The principal objective 
is to isolate and describe the applicant’s qualifications of train- 
ing and experience which are directly related to the require- 
ments of the particular position. Thus, in a supplementary ques- 
tionnaire for field civil engineering positions developed by the 
Detroit agency, there are items such as the following: ‘Tist the 
courses you have taken in general engineering science, includ- 
ing physics, chemistry, mathematics, mechanics, and geology,” 
and “Describe any experience you have had in the design, 
inspection, and construction of foundations for large structures 
and of tunnels.” 

Under certain circumstances, it appears, such specialized sup- 
plementary questionnaires may be used very effectively. They 
can be used to best advantage in instances where the position is 
a specialized one, and where desirable qualifications form a well- 
defined pattern. Where this is true the information brought out 
by the questionnaire provides a more accurate basis for evaluat- 
ing training and experience than the brief and often cryptic 
responses to items in the standardized application form. 

Since the information requested in such a form often requires 
considerable additional work on the part of the applicant, it is 
debatable whether each applicant for the position should be 
required to submit a supplementary questionnaire. A decision 
in this matter will normally turn on the policies of the jurisdic- 
tion toward the pre-examination enforcement of minimum 
qualifications. Unless hard-and-fast policies are a matter of rule, 
it would appear that the agency can determine at least roughly 
whether the applicant possesses qualifications approximating 
minimum requirements by referring to the information sup- 
plied in the standard application form. As soon as the written 
test has been administered, those who achieve at least the mini- 
mum critical score would then be sent the specialized supple- 
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mentary questionnaire, together with instructions for filling it 
out and returning it at an early date. The questionnaire, rather 
than the application form, is then used as the principal basis 
for the evaluation of training and experience. When the exami- 
nation is on an unassembled basis, however, it is usually desira- 
ble to require that all applicants submit the supplementary 
questionnaire. 

Improving the Selective Quality of Applications 

Because of its more extensive testing program, the public 
service requires a less highly selective application blank than 
do many private organizations. Nevertheless, the failure of pub- 
lic agencies to evaluate the items they are using is a discouraging 
commentary on the state of public personnel administration. 
Included in the request for applications used in preparing this 
report was a check list covering practices and methods of revis- 
ing forms. Only two public jurisdictions indicated that any 
study had been made of the relationship between the presence 
or absence of particular characteristics, as indicated by the appli- 
cation, and later success either in the examination or on the job. 

To be sure, if the jurisdiction has an adequate testing pro- 
gram, the application blank may rightly be regarded as a source 
of information rather than as a selective tool. But the question 
then arises, ‘‘a source of what information?” Unless the items 
on the blank are rigidly confined to those necessary for identifi- 
cation and legal purposes, they must involve assumptions as to 
what facts or opinions are of value in the selection process. But 
assumptions in this matter are dangerous. Do applicants who 
own their own homes, or who play the violin, or who write 
neatly and legibly in a small space make better employees than 
those who do not possess these characteristics? Is the man who 
owes ten people less desirable as a candidate than the man in- 
debted to five? Is the married man more likely to remain in the 
service than the single man? Unless these questions can be an- 
swered on some basis more substantial than the hunch of the 
man who devised the form, items covering them have no place 
on the application. 

In this, as in other aspects of personnel administration, there 
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is need for basic research to determine what data are of real use, 
either in establishing eligibility or to an appointing authority 
in selecting from a certified list. The facts can be determined 
only after careful study of the applications of both outstand- 
ingly successful and conspicuously unsuccessful employees. 
Some work of this sort has been done in the field of private em- 
ployment, but has yet to be undertaken on any scale in the 
public field.^^ 

Summary of Desirable Characteristics 

Before leaving this discussion of the form and content of ap- 
plication blanks, it may be useful to summarize the general 
rules which should be followed in the construction of a good 
form. While some of these were laid down by Dr. L. J. O'Rourke 
on the basis of his study of federal applications, they are of gen- 
eral utility: 

1. Each item on the blank should refer to a single, specific 
point. This rule was violated by four-fifths of the blanks exam- 
ined for this report. 

2. Questions should be clearly and concisely phrased. This is, 
of course, a matter of degree. Most ambiguities arise out of 
questions which are too long, refer to more than one point, or 
are couched in legalistic or technical language. 

3. Questions should be devised to require brief, direct an- 
swers, Most of the material covered in an application blank 
lends itself to the short-answer type of question, in which an- 
swers are made either by a check or by use of a single word. 
This type of item was used fairly extensively in the forms 
reviewed, especially in those of the newer agencies. 

4. Specific instructions for answermg should accompany each 
question. The more recently constructed blanks make greater 
use of instructions than do the older ones. However, there is a 
tendency to use them for such items as name and address, and 
to omit them on others, such as references and employment. 
Only eight forms of the eighty-one use instructions throughout, 

5. Large, easily read type should be employed. It is a short- 

12 See Mosher and Kingsley, Public Personnel Administration, pp. 150-01. 
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sighted policy to economize on space by using small type. Em- 
phasis should be achiet^ed by use of underscoring, bold-face 
type, or italics, not by reserving large letters for such purposes. 
Instructions under lines are usually readable enough in small 
letters, provided they are properly spaced. Heavy ruled divid- 
ing lines are used upon many forms to set oft items. The danger 
of such a practice seems to be that some questions are set apart 
too much, thereby making others inconspicuous. If such ruled 
lines or boxes are used they should be applied to all items. 

6. Essential requirements and general instructions should he 
printed in bold face at the top of the blank. Lengthy, detailed 
instructions should be avoided and only those applying in gen- 
eral to positions should be used. Some statement of the method 
by which the blank is to be filled out should be included. Poli- 
cies covering time of filing, mailing of blanks, and similar points 
should be explained. 

7. The name and address of the issuing jurisdiction should 
appear at the head of the form. This essential information was 
omitted from more than half of the blanks studied. 

8. Ample space should be reserved for each answer y the 
amount to be determined by studies of actual need. Identical 
questions on the blanks examined were followed by answer lines 
varying from one inch in length to the width of a letter-size 
page.' Obviously, someone is wrong. There should be periodic 
reviews of submitted applications to determine adequacy of 
spacing and required changes. 

9. The items selected for inclusion should be definitely re- 
lated to the predetermined purposes of the form and should be 
of known validity. Applications should be periodically reviewed 
also from the standpoint of content, eliminating items which 
do not yield the desired results. 

The Issuance of Applications 

The rules governing the issuance of applications should be 
sufficiently liberal to assure that all potential candidates have a 
fair opportunity to file. This fact seems to have been lost sight 
of in some jurisdictions where, in an effort to reduce costs by 
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conserving application forms, all sorts of restrictive regulations 
have been adopted. These cannot be regarded as contributing 
to positive recruitment and in the long run are a false economy. 
There is little sense in campaigns of anticipatory or direct re- 
cruiting if those efforts are to be nullified by making it unduly 
difficult for the prospective candidate to apply. 

With these introductory remarks we turn to a consideration 
of some of the specific questions involved in the issuance of ap- 
plication forms, including time, place, and method of issuance, 
and some of the questions of administrative policy involved. 

Time of Issuing Applications 

There are two possibilities in respect to the time of issuing 
applications: (i) a continuously “open*' procedure, under which 
applications are issued at any time; and (2) restriction of issu- 
ance to the direct recruitment stage. Both practices are followed, 
but the latter is by far the more usual. Its chief advantages are 
those of uniformity and economy, since fewer blanks are issued 
and their handling is concentrated in a shorter period. One dif- 
ficulty with the open procedure is that when application forms 
are periodically revised, applicants filing over a period of time 
do so on different blanks. This is also true when different forms 
are used for different types of positions. Also, the eligibility re- 
quirements for various examinations are constantly being re- 
vised and an application accepted for filing may be unacceptable 
when the examination for the position involved is finally an- 
nounced. These difficulties with an open procedure have led 
most jurisdictions to adopt the restrictive one. 

At the same time, open filing has certain advantages which 
should, if possible, be conserved. It provides the personnel 
agency with information on a larger body of prospective em- 
ployees than does restricted issuance, since many people who 
would file over a period of perhaps a year may be prevented 
from doing so in the brief period of direct recruitment. Fur- 
ther, an open procedure facilitates the handling of emergency 
situations, since the employment agency has always on file data 
concerning a considerable number of presumably qualified 
persons. 
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The advantages of both methods may be secured by adopting 
a system such as the one used by the Minnesota State Civil Serv- 
ice Department, or the one formerly used by the California 
State Personnel Board, described in Chapter 11. Under this 
system the issuance of applications is restricted, but interested 
persons fill out at any time a “request for examination an- 
nouncements” form, which elicits much the same sort of data 
as the usual application blank. This system also avoids the 
weaknesses inherent in a continuously open application pro- 
cedure. 

Place of Issuance 

In small jurisdictions applications may be issued only at the 
central personnel office, which should be easily accessible and 
staflFed to handle all inquiries. In larger jurisdictions, branch 
offices will be necessary. Potential applicants should have an 
opportunity to call in person to clear up any questions, and this 
will be possible only if offices are readily accessible. 

Of course, many large jurisdictions will not have the re- 
sources to open the requisite number of special branches. Under 
such circumstances other public agencies and officials may be 
used for application purposes— city clerks, county clerks, other 
civil service commissions, and so forth. The New York State 
Department of Civil Service, for example, issues applications 
through municipal commissions. The Michigan State Civil 
Service Department employs the offices of county clerks. Public 
schools, libraries, and universities have been used as distribu- 
tion centers, and offices of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice have been found useful in this connection. The important 
thing is that such centers be widely distributed and easily ac- 
cessible. That some blanks may be wasted is less serious than 
that any qualified potential applicant might find it difficult to 
apply. 

Method of Issuance 

Three methods o£ issuing applications are in general use: 
(i) over the counter to the applicant in person; (2) over the 
counter to a proxy or messenger; (3) by post, upon a mailed or 
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telephoned request. The first procedure is the best because it 
permits the clearing up of doubtful points and the preliminary 
ascertainment of eligibility. Whenever possible, therefore, pros- 
pective applicants should be encouraged to call in person. How- 
ever, in some jurisdictions such personal appearances are re- 
quired by rule. This is undesirable and not in line with posi- 
tive practice, for if an agency is after the best available material 
no such obstacle should be placed in the way. It is one thing 
to encourage personal calls and quite another to require them. 

Issuance to a proxy or a messenger is a wholly proper proce- 
dure, provided blanks are not requested in large quantities. 
Whenever applications are issued in quantity their destination 
should be carefully ascertained in advance, together with the 
exact number required, for they may be destined for a civil 
service cram school or for one of the employment “sharks’’ who 
prey upon the unemployed. 

The necessity for careful attention to mailed inquiries has 
already been mentioned. Many of the most highly qualified 
people are too busy to call at the central office to ask for an 
application, but will take the time to write for one. In this 
connection, four situations outlined below need to be provided 
for. 

1. The letter of request specifies interest in a type of em- 
ployment for which no examination is scheduled. The proce- 
dures in such a case have already been described. They involve 
the filling out and filing of a “request for notification” card and 
the dispatch of a letter of acknowledgment informing the in- 
quirer of the action taken. 

The letter of request merely states that the writer is in- 
terested in public employment, without specifying the par- 
ticular type. In this instance, a letter of acknowledgment 
should be sent requesting further information. 

3. An examination has been scheduled and a letter request- 
ing an application is submitted under circumstances which 
raise a reasonable doubt as to the writer’s eligibility. This 
would be the case, for example, when residence requirements 
were involved and a letter was posted from outside the jurisdic- 
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tion. In such instances, the inquiry should be answered by a 
letter stressing eligibility requirements and requesting further 
information. A form letter of this sort used by the Detroit 
Civil Service Commission is shown in the Appendix (p. 199). 

4. An examination has been scheduled and a letter of request 
leaves no reasonable doubt that the writer meets the eligibility 
requirements. In such circumstances an application should at 
once be issued, together with a covering letter giving any neces- 
sary instructions for its completion. 

The procedures for handling requests received by telephone 
have many elements in common with those just described. First, 
the person calling should be asked what type of employment 
he is seeking. Second, if no examination is scheduled in the 
field of his interest, he should be so informed and a ''request'' 
card filled out. Third, if an examination is scheduled in his 
field, he should be told about the eligibility requirements and 
asked to call at the central office for an application. If this is 
not possible, his name and address should be taken and an 
application mailed to him if he appears to meet the minimum 
requirements. 

Other Questions of Policy 

Among other important questions of policy involved in this 
stage of the application procedure is whether to use single or 
multiple forms for multiple examinations. The answer depends 
chiefly on the number of applicants, the variety of examina- 
tions involved, and on how the applications are to be used. If 
there are many applicants, the cost of separate applications for 
each examination will be a factor. However, if the application 
form is to be used as a basis for interviews or as a work sheet, 
multiple applications will be necessary. In general, the standard 
practice is to require separate applications for each examination 
when the examinations are in unrelated fields. However, when 
a series of two or more closely related examinations is being 
held, such as for the positions of Junior Clerk and Senior Clerk, 
it is often feasible to require only one application form. This 
matter is further discussed in the following chapter. 
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Another question concerns the use of individually assigned 
time limits for the return of applications. One large municipal 
commission time-stamps applications at issuance and again 
upon receipt, requiring that they be returned within seventy- 
two hours. This is not good practice for general adoption, for 
it is expensive, requires extra clerical work, and constitutes one 
more unnecessary obstacle. It is justified in the instance cited 
as a test of whether the individual can meet dead lines, but it 
is questionable whether such a test has any validity in view of 
the extreme variability of the conditions in which prospective 
candidates find themselves. At any rate, so long as there is a 
general time limit for filing all applications, individual limits 
seem unnecessary. It may be noted, however, that applicants 
usually wait until the dead line is imminent before filing their 
applications. In the case of a large examination, this may pro- 
duce a last-minute peak load of clerical work that seriously 
delays completion of arrangements for holding the examina- 
tion. Applicants should certainly be encouraged to file their 
applications as soon as possible. 

A few jurisdictions have required that mailed requests for 
applications be accompanied by return postage. Despite the 
attractions of such a practice in terms of revenue, it is not 
recommended. Experience shows such a policy extremely 
diifficult to administer and a candidate excluded on the grounds 
that he neglected to include return postage can make it very 
embarrassing for the personnel agency. Moreover, such ex- 
clusion would be contrary to the general principle of the at- 
traction of the best possible group of candidates. 

The Receipt of Applications 

The problems involved in the receipt of applications center 
chiefly in the two aspects of time and place. 

Time for Receipt of Applications 

All agencies, even those using a continuously open procedure, 
require that applications for a scheduled examination be filed 
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a specified number of days before the examination is to be held. 
This is necessary to provide opportunity for review, notifying 
those admitted to competition, and arranging examining facili- 
ties. In administering this policy it is usual practice to date 
and time-stamp all applications as they come over the counter. 
The time stamp is a definite proof that an application was not 
filed late and is sometimes used in breaking ties on final aver- 
ages. Some large jurisdictions may find anything more than the 
date stamp impractical because of huge numbers of applicants, 
but in best practice a time stamp is used as well. 

There are two possibilities in regard to the treatment of 
mailed applications. An agency may require that they be in 
the office by the closing date, or that they be in the mails by 
that time. In the latter instance the postmark serves as a time 
stamp. The former policy is simpler to administer in the case 
of a personnel agency in a small or medium-size city, but is 
hardly feasible in the case of an agency covering a wide geo- 
graphical area. In general, best practice is to accept applications 
filed or postmarked by the closing date. 

There are also variations in practice concerning the official 
time of receipt for applications returned for correction. Some 
agencies consider the official time as the time at which the ap- 
plication was first presented. Others use the time when the 
application is finally acceptable. The former seems the better 
practice, based upon the principle that the utmost opportunity 
for filing should be provided consonant with the demands on 
the personnel agency. In some instances it may be desirable 
to adopt a policy whereby applicants are admitted to the exam- 
ination conditionally, pending the final submission of an ac- 
ceptable application. 

The disposition of late applications presents few problems. 
All late applicants should be notified by mail that their blanks 
were received after the dead line. Such blanks may be de- 
stroyed, but it is better to file them in a separate file so that any 
person calling at the office can examine the time stamp on his 
application. 
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Place of Receiving Applications 

Applicants should be encouraged, but not required, to pre- 
sent their applications in person. For this purpose a central 
office is all that is required in small jurisdictions. In large ones, 
branch offices are required. As a general rule, agencies uncon- 
nected with the personnel office should not be permitted to 
receive applications. This is necessary because of the serious 
consequences of loss or mishandling, and because the best time 
for a pre-audit and check for completeness is at the time of 
filing. 


Incidental Fees and Charges 

The costs involved in application and examination procedure, 
together with the general increase in the level of taxation, have 
led to a number of suggestions for underwriting some of the 
costs through various fees and charges. These need to be exam- 
ined from a number of angles, but chiefly from the standpoints 
of (a) the personnel system and (b) the attitudes of the general 
public. 

Examination or Filing Fees 

Two chief arguments are advanced for charging a filing or 
examination fee. It is maintained, first, that this provides a 
considerable and rather painless source of revenue. Unques- 
tionably this is true. With the numbers of applicants running 
to the thousands in many jurisdictions, even a nominal charge 
will yield considerable sums.^^ Moreover, people are more will- 
ing to pay a service charge of this sort than they are a general 
tax. 

Second, it is argued that a filing fee acts as a deterrent to 
unqualified applicants or to those perennial takers of examina- 
tions who are found in all jurisdictions. This argument is of 

^3 Seattle, with a |i filing fee, realized 110,528 from this source in 1956, and 
18,196 in 1937. In the period between August 24 and December 31, 1939, the 
New York State Department of Civil Service netted 118,065 from application 
fees, and the New York City Civil Service Commission collected $367,568 from 
this source in 1939. 
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more questionable validity. To be sure, any fee will operate 
as a deterrent to many people, but there is no good reason to 
suppose that it will affect the poorly qualified more notably 
than the qualified. The question is, however, a matter of dis- 
pute at present. 

The practice of charging fees is open to serious objections— 
some theoretical, some practical. It imposes a restriction upon 
candidature unrelated to differences in ability and is thus con- 
trary to the general principles of positive recruitment. It is 
undemocratic and violates the principle of equality in relation 
to public employment. Carried to an extreme it would result in 
a caste system based upon plutocratic distinctions, as it has 
tended to do in England. Finally, it is destructive of morale, 
particularly of the unemployed or of the poor man who is 
asked, in effect, to wager upon his own ability. If he loses, he 
must either admit that he overrated himself or find some basis 
for blaming the personnel agency for his lack of success. This 
is, in a sense, true where no fee is charged. But the added 
financial loss, particularly where it can be ill-afforded, stimulates 
dissatisfaction and thus impairs public relations. 

Other factors, equally undesirable, often operate at the other 
end of the economic scale. When the position is one of high 
responsibility, carrying a commensurate salary, a well-qualified 
potential applicant who has yielded to the persuasion of effec- 
tive recruitment efforts may well feel affronted when he finds 
that he must pay a fee before his application will be accepted. 

These objections are, in fact, so weighty that filing fees are 
still exceptional in the United States. However, this is one of 
the moot questions in public personnel administration and 
financial pressures and other considerations have, in recent 
years, led a number of Jurisdictions to adopt a fee policy. The 
situation in this respect in a sample group of jurisdictions is 
indicated by Table IV. Effort has been made to list most of 
the more important jurisdictions employing application or 
examination fees. 

In connection with fee administration numerous problems 
arise. There is, first of all, the question of the type of fee to be 
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charged. Should it be a flat rate, applicable to all, or some sort 
of sliding scale arrangement? Best practice inclines to a single 
fee, for it requires less bookkeeping and is easier to “sell” to 
the public. Moreover, it is difficult to justify any fee except 
as a service charge, a fact which invalidates sliding scale ar- 
rangements or a flat percentage of entrance salary. The latter 

Table IV. Application and Examination Fees, 1942 


Competitive 

Jurisdiction Provision Examination Fee When Paid 

States 

Alabama Prohibited by 

statute — — 

California None — — 

Colorado Statute Si With application 

Connecticut None — — ^ ^ 

Illinois*^ Statute I.50 to S3 With application 

Indiana None — — 

Kansas None — — 

Louisiana Prohibited by 

statute — — 

Maine None — — - 

Maryland. None — — 

Massachusetts None — — 

Michigan None — — 

Minnesota. None — • — 

New Jersey None — ■ — 

New York^ Statute S.50 to $5 With application® 

Ohio^ Statute |.50toSi^ At examination 

Rhode Island None — — 

Tennessee None — — 

Wisconsin None — — 

Cities 

Jefferson County 

(Birmingham, Ala.) . . . Statute i % of monthly mini- 

mum salary; max- 
imum $1.50 With application® 

Bridgeport, Conn Rules Si to S6 Within 5 days of ex- 

amination 

Cincinnati, O Prohibited by 

charter — — 

Cleveland, O Rules Si At examination 

Detroit, Mich None — — 

Los Angeles, Calif Charter |i With application 

Milwaukee, Wis None — — 

Minneapolis, Minn None — — 

New York City, N. Y . . . » to S5 With application® 

San Francisco, Calif, .... None — — 

Seattle, Wash Rules $i; laborers 

exempt With application 


» Applies also to all cities in the state. 

Also applies to all cities in the state operating under the state civil service law. 
0 Fee is refunded if application is rejected. 

^ No fee is charged for positions paying less than 1600 per annum. 
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also has unfavorable associations with political assessment sys- 
tems and is based upon false assumptions as to the nature of 
public employment. 

Once a fee system has been established, the question of ex- 
emptions will almost surely arise. The safest procedure is to 
make no exceptions so far as open competitive examinations are 
concerned. The guiding principle here is uniformity of treat- 
ment. It may be legitimate, hov/ever, to exempt applicants for 
promotional examinations and those for the labor service. Such 
exemptions can be justified in terms of differences in costs, or on 
social grounds. 

In administering a fee system, every person rviio files should 
be given a receipt when the fee is paid. If the application is 
filed in person, it should be reviewed and officially accepted be- 
fore the fee is collected. When applications are mailed in with 
an accompanying fee, the fee should be returned immediately 
if the application is rejected, and such action should be noted 
in an appropriate space on the form. 

Notarization Fees 

Where notarization is required, it is common practice for 
public personnel offices to have employees authorized to take 
sworn statements. Applications I'eceived over the counter are 
thus usually sworn to on the spot. Such notarization service is 
almost always rendered free of charge, for two reasons: (1) The 
amount which could legitimately be charged is so small that it 
is largely absorbed in the costs of collection. (2) A notarization 
fee under these circumstances is merely a useless obstacle in 
the w^ay of prospective applicants. 

Miscellaneous Charges 

Chief among other charges is that for a medical examination 
—a service for tvhich it seems reasonable to charge. It is an ex- 
pensive process, is of direct benefit to the applicant, and it is 
the type of service for W'hich he would have to pay elsewhere. 
Many jurisdictions now charge a medical fee of one dollar. 

If a personnel agency requires that photographs be submitted. 
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and is in a position to take pictures for applicants, it would be 
legitimate to charge a small fee for this. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is true that the fewer the fees and other artificial bar- 
riers to filing, the more positive is the application procedure. 
Every agency must weigh against the undoubted financial ad- 
vantages of a fee system the serious disadvantages in terms of 
discouraging qualified applicants and of disturbing public 
relations generally. The American public tends to be rather 
passive in the face of such charges, but it may be irritated by 
them and is likely to regard them as further evidence of a 
chronic bureaucratic propensity for red tape. 

In the following chapter, discussion of application procedures 
is continued with particular attention to the pre-examination 
audit and the problems of acceptance or rejection. 



Chapter VI 


Tlie Pre-ExamtiiatloiE Audit 
of AppMeatioms 


I N ITS broader aspects the purpose of the pre-exam- 
ination audit of applications is to effect the selection of can- 
didates for the more detailed testing processes. In this connec- 
tion it is necessary (i) to check for the completeness of data on 
the application form, (2) to ascertain whether the applicant 
possesses the legal requirements of eligibility for examination, 
and (3) to determine whether the applicant’s qualifications 
meet minimum entrance qualifications. 

All too frequently the pre-examination audit is regarded as 
a clerical procedure and the term “checking applications” is 
used to refer to what should be a careful reviewing process. 
Some agencies are unwilling to face the results of careful analy- 
sis of applications for fulfillment of minimum qualification 
requirements; other agencies without trained examiners miss, 
at this step in the recruiting process, the opportunity for pre- 
liminary selection of applicants with desirable education and 
experience backgrounds. As a result, the selection of candidates 
for examination is based simply upon factual information which 
requires no technical evaluation. 

Checking Completeness of Data 

The information requested on the application form should, 
of course, be secured in full. The recruiting agency depends on 
the blank for identifying the candidate, and enabling it to 
supply him with notices regarding the disposition of his appli- 
cation and subsequent examination papers. Since the applica- 
tion is frequently a part of the examination proper, the rating 
on education and experience depends on the information there 
presented. Finally, the application blank serves, many times, 
as a nucleus of the personnel record. 

141 
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Often it is true that information omitted from the applica- 
tion blank— such as the name of the county in which the ap- 
plicant resides— could be inserted by the person reviewing the 
application. Such omissions cause additional work for the re- 
viewing agency and give rise to the question of whether the 
agency should require all information on the blank to come 
personally from the applicant. General practice seems to in- 
dicate that this is the safer plan. Naturally, the reviewing 
agency can make no assumptions with respect to the personal 
history of a candidate. As part of the instructions contained in 
its application blank, the Alabama State Personnel Department 
warns applicants: ‘'Omissions or inaccuracies will not be inter- 
preted in your favor.’' 

Since the application blank supplies the initial introduction 
to most potential employees, complete information is necessary 
not only for selection purposes but also for the personnel record 
of the individual. The methods of securing such completeness 
vary considerably. In a few instances, incomplete applications 
are rejected outright. The Detroit Civil Service Commission 
follows this practice in general. In other agencies, notably in 
Cincinnati, the applicant is required to supply the missing in- 
formation when he appears to take the examination. Normally, 
however, omissions are detected while the applicant is still at the 
receiving desk. Both of these procedures are rather unusual 
and most jurisdictions follow one of two other practices: either 
the application is marked to show omissions and returned to 
the applicant, together with a covering form letter, or the 
applicant is informed by letter of the missing items and his 
reply is attached to the application blank as a permanent record. 
The first procedure appears to be the more desirable, since the 
second leads to the accumulation of unnecessary and bulky 
papers attached to the application form. Whichever method is 
used, an important item in the letter is a statement of the time 
limit for submitting the requested information. Such a statement 
serves, both as a warning to the applicant and as testimony that 
the reviewing agency has fulfilled its obligation. 

Best procedure requires that a card record of each applica- 
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don be made immediately on receipt of the blank. The card 
file facilitates many steps of the recruiting process and is a 
substitute for the large and bulky application blank. The card 
should show the name, address, sex, veteran status, position or 
positions applied for, acceptance or rejection of application and 
date of notification, examination center, and date of examina- 
tion. The cards of accepted applicants should also show the 
date of notification for the various parts of the examination, 
w^hether the applicant passed, failed, or did not appear, and the 
final grade and rank on the eligible register. In some instances, 
the cards may also be used for entering data relating to certifica- 
tion and appointment. From the standpoint of recruitment, the 
card may be used to provide a control and check of each step of 
the examining program. Thus, a notation to the effect that the 
application has been returned for more correct or additional 
information can either be removed when the application is re- 
turned or another notation can be made regarding its receipt. 
If the application itself has carried some such notation as ‘'Re- 
turned for correction,’' or “Returned for additional informa- 
tion,” it can be cliecked against the record card, and routed to 
the reviewer for disposition. 

Is the Applicant Legally Eligible for Examination? 

'The legal requirements for eligibility, defined by the lawn's 
and rules of the agency and appearing in the examination an- 
nouncement, usually relate to conditions of examination, to job 
requirements, or to conditions of appointment. The advantages 
or disadvantages of such requirements need not be discussed 
here. Since they are established by law, it behooves the examin- 
ing agency to be minutely accurate in their interpretation if it 
would avoid court action and undesirable publicity. Ordinarily, 
the requirements cover citizenship, residence, age, and items of 
personal history, and the nature of the job may give rise to other 
miscellaneous requirements not defined in the laws and rules 
but arising from the specifications. Examples of these would 
be the holding of a special license or the possession of particular 
tools. Ascertaining information of this sort is usually a clerical 
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process since the data are of a concrete, factual nature. The 
rejection of applicants lacking the requirements reduces the 
number to whom later tests will be applied and is a culling 
process which decreases the cost of administering written or 
other tests. 

At this stage of the application audit, a question arises con- 
cerning the proper handling of papers evidencing the fulfill- 
ment of legal requirements. There may be legal restrictions 
against procuring duplicates of certain- varieties of legal evi- 
dence, such, for example, as citizenship papers. Whether to 
demand original papers and be responsible for returning them, 
or to accept duplicates; whether to file them with the applica- 
tion blanks or separately; when to return them— all these ques- 
tions are matters of detail which, if recognized and planned 
for ahead of time, will do much to speed up the reviewing 
process and facilitate the accomplishment of work within the 
limits of the schedule. 

Does the Applicant Meet Minimum Entrance Qualifications? 

This step in the review is without question the one which 
demands the greatest technical knowledge, and puts the most 
responsibility on the recruiting agency. Most applicants them- 
selves know whether they meet the legal requirements, for these 
are concisely defined and the recruiting agency has but one rule 
to follow in reviewing for acceptability on these points— the 
law. With respect to minimum education and experience quali- 
fications, however, the situation is quite different. There are 
few completely objective specifications for jobs, which means 
that, except where a definite measure of the applicant’s per- 
formance can be obtained, the examiner must use his own 
judgment, based on all the information he can find which will 
throw light on the factors contributing to job ability. The ex- 
tent to which formal education or training prepares a person 
for the work for which he is applying; the kinds of experience 
which involve skills like those needed for success in the job; 
and the extent to which education and experience can be sub- 
stituted one for the other should be studied and determined 
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prior to the pre-examination audit, and the decision as to the 
disposition of applications should be based as objectively as 
possible on the information then obtained. 

Effect of Pre-Examination Audit of Applications 

In reviewing the applications with the above purposes in 
mind, the recruiting agency will find it has considerably re- 
duced the volume of candidates to be examined. Not only does 
this mean a reduction in the cost of the examining program, but 
it gives the recruiting agency more time to accomplish effec- 
tively the other phases of the selection process. Thus it follows 
that in an examination which entails personal interviews, more 
time can be allowed for effective evaluation of personal quali- 
fications than would be possible if many applicants reached 
this stage of the selection process who were really lacking in 
the qualifications which can be evaluated without personal 
contact. 

Many poorly qualified candidates apply for a position either 
because they are unfamiliar with the job requirements or be- 
cause they are gambling on the possibility that only a limited 
number of well-qualified people will be interested in filing an 
application. Their time is saved, as well as the time of the 
agency, by a pre-examination audit of applications. Rejected 
applicants may appreciate not being encouraged to expend 
effort or money in seeking employment they have no chance of 
getting. 

Some individuals will appeal the rejection of their applica- 
tions, and it is usually less complicated for the recruiting agency 
to meet such appeals at the stage when the rejection of the ap- 
plication is the only debatable point. Allowed to take the 
examination, this type of applicant may argue on every item 
of rating afforded him. It is often less disagreeable and less 
time-consuming to point out his lack of qualifications upon 
first encounter and to confront at that point whatever argu- 
ments he may present concerning the action taken. 

Finally, the pre-examination audit affords an indication of 
the general caliber of applicants so that, if necessary, efforts may 
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be made to recruit more or better ones. The administration of 
rigid minimum requirements cannot, in any event, be arbitrary. 
It must be recognized that the minimum qualifications con- 
tained in a class specification represent only a considered effort 
to recognize the most typical varieties of education and ex- 
perience necessary for satisfactory job performance. Therefore, 
it is important that a good deal of care be exercised in applying 
such standards, although the review should be as objective as 
possible. The equitable and uniform disposition of applica- 
tions will do much to offset whatever arguments may arise con- 
cerning the appropriateness of minimum entrance standards. 

Because of special circumstances, it may be either desirable 
or imperative in some instances to dispense with minimum 
qualifications as a basis for the acceptance or rejection of ap- 
plications. In Detroit, for example, a long-standing legal 
opinion prohibits the exercise of administrative discretion in 
the matter of accepting or rejecting applications. On the other 
hand, the Minnesota State Civil Service Department has volun- 
tarily substituted “desirable"’ for “minimum” qualifications and 
has adopted a policy of accepting all applications. Although 
perhaps justified in these and certain other instances, such a 
procedure places an exceptional burden on the examining 
process and is not normally to be recommended. The careful 
establishment of realistic minimum qualifications is in line with 
progressive selection methods. 

However valuable the pre-examination audit of applications 
may be, it takes a great deal of time and, given a considerably 
larger group of applications to review than anticipated, may re- 
sult in delaying the actual conduct of the written examination, 
thus giving rise to an undesirable opportunity for provisional 
appointments. Such a contingency can normally be avoided 
by careful planning. 

Personnel for Audit of Applications 

Since the audit of applications is both a clerical and technical 
job, the actual audit calls for both clerical and technical per- 
sonnel. The first person to handle the applications is usually the 
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intake clerk who scans them for completeness of data. In many 
merit system agencies, a number of inquiries are made per- 
sonally by applicants, and many applications are filed in person 
rather than by mail. For greatest ultimate efficiency in the 
selection process, the person who receives those who personally 
file their applications should be able to see that all the questions 
on the blank are answered, to answer inquiries about the posi- 
tions for which the examinations are being given, and to assist 
the candidates in submitting the information. It is also true 
that the person who reviews mailed applications for complete- 
ness of data must be able not only to see that certain informa- 
tion is missing but also to judge whether that submitted is in 
useful form. 

In the large agencies the fulfillment of legal requirements 
may be verified by an investigator. The person assigned to this 
work needs to know the channels for verifying age, residence, 
court record, veteran status, and other information in any way 
defined in or covered by the scope of the agency law. In some 
jurisdictions it is the practice to accept the applicant's state- 
ment regarding these matters for purposes of pre-examination 
audit, investigating at that time only those cases which give 
rise to serious question. 

Few agencies are able to provide a technical staff whose ac- 
tivities in connection tdth the pre-examination audit are en- 
tirely divorced from clerical functions. The personnel exam- 
iner, who plans not only the job specification for the examina- 
tion announcement but the form and various parts of the 
examination for selection, must necessarily be technically 
trained for the work. Unquestionably he must have an appre- 
ciation of the economic implications of the selection process, 
of the relationship of the position involved to other positions 
in the occupational hierarchy, an understanding of job classifi- 
cation, and a knowledge of the method of selection. 

Those who are assigned to the evaluation of training and ex- 
perience should be trained along the same general lines as the 
personnel examiner, although their working knowledge will 
necessarily stress training standards and opportunities and oc- 
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cupational information. Some agencies further the development 
of such reviewers by supplying them with material about edu- 
cational institutions in the form of catalogs, college yearbooks, 
and the like, and with descriptive material about occupations 
in both the public and private fields. Classification plans and 
examination announcements of other public recruiting agencies 
are helpful in obtaining a broader understanding of work in 
other jurisdictions. The job specifications manuals published 
by the Occupational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service contain perhaps the most dependable de- 
scriptive material published about occupations in certain indus- 
tries. In addition, many books about occupations published for 
use in the vocational guidance fields are useful. 

The technical staff has a place for the person professionally 
trained in investigation work who can perform the neighbor- 
hood investigations to determine whether applicants meet the 
character qualifications defined in the examination announce- 
ment and have had the work experience they claim. The duties 
of such a person are similar to those of Field Civil Service Exam- 
iners in the United States Civil Service Commission, which are 
as follows: 

1. To conduct investigations of applicants for employment or 
reemployment in the classified civil service. 

2. By personal interview of applicants to elicit facts as to age, 
education, employment history, including scope and type of work 
performed, financial record and arrest record of applicant, his 
family record, personal habits, and character and related matters 
affecting suitability, and sources of information for further investi- 
gation regarding applicant’s experience and suitability. 

g. To conduct investigations by personal interview of appli- 
cant’s employers, associates, and acquaintances, and by consulting 
credit bureaus and criminal and other official records to complete 
information concerning applicant’s suitability. 

4. To conduct investigations in special cases involving fraud, 
political activity, claims for disability, or special matters. 

5. To conduct oral examinations as required by certain examina- 
tion announcements. 

6. To travel as the Commission’s representative in the perform- 
ance of the foregoing duties and to inspect and instruct local secre- 
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taries, boards, and raters, and when required, to contact employers, 
workers, and the press, and civic organizations in aid of recruiting. 

7. To prepare full reports, in longhand, by dictation, or on dicta- 
phone cylinders, concerning investigations made, with explanatory 
comment and recommendations. 

The Actual Review 

Clerical Review 

It has been noted that the pre-examination audit of applica- 
tions is both a clerical and a technical process. Grouped among 
the first of these processes are the opening, sorting, and stamp- 
ing of mail, preparing the record card, checking the applica- 
tions for supplementary and personal qualification require- 
ments, and sorting them by position so that they can be re- 
viewed—one position at a time— in an effort to keep the review 
consistent. 

After the procedure of receiving the application has been 
completed, the record card (described previously) should be 
prepared. This card should serve at all times as the history of 
any action taken on the application. It should be possible at 
any time to get from the cards a count of accepted and rejected 
applications or applications yet to be reviewed by position, and 
to know upon which applications action is pending. 

Letters often accompany applications, and general rules 
regulating the handling of mail in the agency might hold for 
these. The more routine ones can often be answered by form 
letters; others involving matters of policy may require an answer 
by a staff member. 

Technical Review 

For each position for which the review of applications is 
being made, the fields of acceptable education and experience 
must be defined in specific terms.^ Detailed knowledge of the 
duties of the positions under consideration is essential to this 


I See tke Committee report on Rating Training and Experience in this series. 
See also Jack H. Pockrass, '‘Rating Training and Experience in Merit System 
Selection/' Public Personnel Review, July 1941, pp. 211-33. 
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purpose. It may be necessary for reviewers to observe at some 
length the jobs being performed. It is wise for them to talk 
with supervisors to get their ideas, and to consult libraries and 
all other available sources to learn what types of education and 
experience have proved valuable in the work in other places. 
The study should be made in enough detail to enable the re- 
viewer to place immediately any particular type of education 
or experience. For technical or higher-grade positions the edu- 
cational fields must be scrutinized with equal care. The re- 
viewer should know what a particular college offers in the 
subject, as well as its general academic standards. 

In larger jurisdictions, the reviewers should pool their knowl- 
edge and discuss the positions before the review begins, looking 
over some of the applications to see what types of individuals 
are responding. Many points can be cleared up at this time. 
For certain purposes the review will not depend upon the type 
of experience and education of those who apply, but will follow 
hard and fast rules. In other cases, the caliber of those applying 
will determine to a certain extent the levels of acceptability. 
'‘Democratic and progressive government does not require that 
the public service be reserved for inferior talent.*'^ Therefore, 
if a large number of people with unusually good education and 
experience apply for a very limited number of jobs, it may be 
desirable to interpret minimum qualifications for admission to 
the examination much more rigidly than when the supply of 
qualified applicants is limited. 

The circumstances under which the applicant's education 
will affect the acceptability of experience must be considered. 
In certain lines of work, a given type of experience may be ac- 
ceptable when accompanied by a college degree, whereas the 
same type of experience accompanied by only a grammar school 
education would call for rejection. 

When the review or the preliminary scanning discloses types 
of experience not well known to the reviewer, a conscientious 
effort should be made to secure more information about them. 
The Chamber of Commerce or industrial reports may help here. 

2 Don K. Price, Civil Service in Britain, Civil Service Assembly, Special Bulletin 
No- 3. t937- 
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I£ not, visits can be made to appropriate firms or the applicant 
may be interviewed to learn moi-e about the particular work. 
It is no reflection on the reviewer that he does not instantly 
recognize all the jobs that turn up; it is a reflection on him if he 
does not investigate as much as possible before making a de- 
cision. 

A table showing education and corresponding experience 
levels as defined in the examination announcement should be 
prepared for use in the review. If examinations are being given 
for a series of positions, the applications are usually reviewed 
in groups beginning with the lower positions. In the actual 
audit, the reviewer looks first at the positions applied for and 
then at the educational record. After determining the highest 
level of the candidate’s educational attainments as applying to 
the positions involved, he notes on the table the amount of 
experience required. He then reads through the experience 
record and marks the experience acceptable for the highest 
position applied for.® If this accepted experience adds up to 
the required length, the application is checked on the face as 
accepted for the positions involved. If the length of acceptable 
experience is not sufficient, the application is marked as re- 
jected.^ 

What is involved here is, in fact, a preliminary rating of the 
candidates’ training and experience, even though a more pre- 
cise rating may be made later as a part of the examining process. 
The objective evaluation of training and experience has always 
presented serious problems because of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing comparable standards in respect to various types of 
experience and the unusual combinations of education and 
work experience. None of these can be solved in the abstract, 
but depend for their resolution upon careful review by qualified 
examiners or technicians. However, the whole process of re- 
sin marking the acceptable experience, it is helpful to set down in the 
margin in numerals the length of the experience, using the decimal point to 
distinguish between years and months of experience. Thus 1.6 would denote i 
year and 6 months; .4 would denote 4 months. 

4 Symbols such as E-K or E>L may be used to denote whether the rejection 
was made on the basis of “kind of experience,” or “length of experience.” To 
designate the reason at the time of initial review is almost obligatory when the 
number of applications is large. 
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viewing and rating can and should be made more objective. 
Perhaps the most significant development in this direction is 
the procedure worked out by the Rhode Island Department of 
Civil Service for the evaluation of qualifications. It has been 
comprehensively described elsewhere.® 

Where there is more than one reviewer, it is advisable that 
each one look over the accepted applications of the others, or 
that, through close supervision, the person responsible for the 
review direct the thinking of individual reviewers along similar 
channels. Doubtful or unusual cases may be discussed, and in 
this way the uniformity of the review can be maintained during 
its entire length. If necessary, previous applications should be 
looked at later if doubt arises as to how the same type of ex- 
perience was handled earlier. It is helpful for the reviewer to 
initial each application so that it can be referred to him for 
any necessary future action. 

Borderline cases must be consistently handled in accordance 
with administrative policy. The person in charge of the review 
should decide these, making a permanent record of all matters 
influencing the decision. This should be attached to the ap- 
plication, since it is sometimes necessary to refer to it in cases 
of appeal. 

Administrative Policies Governing Application Audit 

Definite administrative policies governing the audit of ap- 
plications must be decided upon before the review, or in its 
early stages, if appeals from applicants and intra-agency dis- 
agreements and misunderstandings are to be avoided. Some- 
times policies are set forth in the law or in the rules and regu- 
lations of the agency. The major questions demanding con- 
sideration are touched upon below. 

Authority Responsible for Final Decision 

Probably of most fundamental importance is the allocation 
of authority for the final decision on admission or rejection of 

5 See Rhode Island Department of Civil Service, Civil Service Notes ^ VoL I, 
No. 2 ^'April 1940), pp. 1-10, 
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applicants. Usually this allocation is specified in the law creat- 
ing the agency. In the laws of only two jurisdictions covered in 
the survey is there no designation of authority. In the other 
laws the authority is placed with the examining official, the 
chief executive officer, or the board or commission under which 
the agency operates. 

To specify the final authority in the law not only places the 
responsibility for action, but, what is more important, au- 
thorizes it. Location of this responsibility in a board probably 
represents an attempt to attain composite judgment. However, 
it is a mistaken notion that a lay board can in all circumstances 
render technical decisions of this nature. To vest this re- 
sponsibility in the chief executive officer or chief examiner 
undoubtedly facilitates action, and, if the person in this office 
is qualified for his owni position, a better approach is assured. 

Policy in Handling Borderline Cases 

A second administrative policy which calls for settlement 
early in the application audit is that of handling borderline 
cases. A rigid application of entrance requirements has both 
its advantages and its disadvantages. It is presumed that the 
minimum qualification requirements are as nearly desirable as 
the techniques of job classification can make them. This fact 
sometimes produces a situation where the requirement level is 
higher than the actual, though not the desirable, qualification 
level of the available supply of candidates, and the whole in- 
terpretation of the level of acceptability of experience must be 
formulated in the light of actual conditions. When a situation 
of this kind develops, the advisability of adhering strictly to 
previously determined minimum requirements must be con- 
sidered. If a loxver level of experience is accepted than is ideally 
desirable, the number of borderline cases will tend to be re- 
duced. Where a high level of experience is desired, the elimina- 
tion of borderline cases may result in unfavorable public rela- 
tions and give rise to serious action by pressure groups. 

Probably the majority of agencies tend to be liberal in the 
application of minimum requirement standards, partially to 
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prevent appeals from applicants who may later have their un- 
fitness proved by criteria more tangible than the unfavorable 
consideration of the description of their backgrounds, A further 
reason lies in the very honest realization that minimum quali- 
fication requirements for some positions are not altogether 
valid and hence should not be enforced to a point of possible 
injustice. 

Submission of Additional Information 

The extent to which an individual should be allowed to sub- 
mit information regarding his qualifications subsequent to the 
initial filing of his application is also a matter of administrative 
policy. The obvious danger of accepting such later information 
lies in the fact that not all applicants will be informed of this 
privilege and may suffer what they feel to be inequitable treat- 
ment in the light of the action taken in other cases. 

In making its decision on this problem the agency must strive 
for the extension of equal opportunities to all applicants, and 
the development of a policy from which no adverse public rela- 
tions will result. It must realize also that the main objective in 
permitting the submission of additional information is to enable 
the agency to get a better insight into the applicants’ qualifica- 
tions. 

Some agencies allow applicants to submit information on 
their qualifications any time before the rating of education 
and experience has begun. Others, by means of questionnaires 
or other formal requests, seek such additional data either at 
the time of the written test or at the time the education and 
experience are rated. Still others accept this type of additional 
information upon appeal by the applicant who feels his final 
average is unfair. 

Effect of Acceptance of an Application 

Agencies sometimes provide that an applicant who is ad- 
mitted to an examination is, by this fact, guaranteed at least a 
passing rating in training and experience. A better practice 
is to admit tentatively or conditionally all candidates who appear 
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to possess the necessary qualifications, pending a more precise 
evaluation. This is better practice for at least two reasons: (1) 
the last minute flood of applications accompanying any large- 
scale examining program makes' it difficult to deal adequately 
with ail borderline cases in the pre-examination audit; and (2) 
when it is discovered that a questionable applicant has just 
squeezed through on the written test, the agency’s hands are 
not tied. 

Rejection for Fraud or Misrepresentation 

The right of the examining agency to reject an applicant for 
fraud or misrepresentation is usually included in the legisla- 
tion governing the agency and warrants little discussion. If 
examinations are to be administered fairly, all applicants must 
have equal opportunity to present their qualifications. To pre- 
vent the unethical applicant from attaining consideration is to 
assure the presentation made by the honest applicant of as 
adequate treatment as possible. Inequities will result unless 
the authority of the agency in this matter is definitely estab- 
lished. 

Right of Appeal from Rejection 

It is a premise of democratic government that everyone shall 
be allowed to present arguments for his own defense before a 
disinterested tribune. Yet no public personnel agency, realizing 
the incompleteness of present-day examining techniques and 
measuring devices, would care to assume the responsibility of 
deciding whether to accept or reject an application for admis- 
sion to examination without having before it all available 
relevant information. The effectiveness of the original review- 
ing process and staff may often be measured by the number of 
appeals on rejection and the percentage of cases in which appeal 
results in a reversal of decision. The right of appeal, therefore, 
serves to challenge the agency and its staff to use every available 
technique in reaching the original decision regarding the ac- 
ceptability of an application, and to establish formal methods 
for open investigation of its procedures. 
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Notification of Rejected Applicants 
Form of Notification 

Rejected applicants are usually notified by a letter, a card, or 
a slip which has been detached from the formal application 
blank. The letter is practical when the number of candidates is 
small, and it has probably been used longer than the other two 
methods. The second form, a card, has developed from the 
use of the penny postal card, on which the notification was 
typed, to the printed card which carries the formal statement of 
rejection.® The third type of notification consists of a printed 
slip detached from the formal application blank, which an ap- 
plicant has addressed to himself when filling out the blank.^ 

Text of Notice 

Whatever the form of the rejection notice the text may run 
from the very brief formal statement of fact to the enumeration 
of reasons for which the applicant was deemed ineligible. There 
appears to be a trend in the latter direction, especially among 
agencies devoting attention to public relations. To give the 
applicant the concrete facts in the situation reduces the number 
of questions which may be raised by those whose applications 
have received adverse action; and, although the enumeration of 
facts may be specific, it does not necessarily involve lengthy cor- 
respondence.^ It is quite possible to state in a few words the only 
factors upon which rejection can be based. Often it is sufficient 
to say that the application has been rejected because one or 
more of the requirements for examination have not been met. 
Some agencies seem to feel it advisable to refer again to the an- 
nounced qualification requirements and to inform the applicant 
of the possibility of consideration for some other type of posi- 
tion, as well as to remind him of the legal limitations upon the 

6 See Louis J. Kroeger, “Notifying Applicants of Test Results/' Public Person^ 
net Review, April 1940, pp. 37-40. 

7 An illustration of this type of form appears as part of the Evanston applica- 
tion form reproduced in the Appendix. 

8 A sample of a notification form used by the Alabama State Personnel Depart- 
ment is included in the Appendix, p. 200. 
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agency. These latter explanations can usually be included only 
ill a letter since there is not space for them on either of the 
other forms. However, this longer form is used advantageously 
and with some degree of economy by means of a mimeographed 
form letter. 

In any event, it is desirable to make clear in the text of the 
notice that it is the application, not the applicant, that is re- 
jected. In essence, the theme of the communication should be, 
''Judging from the information contained in your application 
for this position, we regret that we are unable to accept it, be- 
cause. . . This concept leaves the way open for reconsidera- 
tion on the basis of additional information, if the policies of the 
agency include such provisions. More important, how^ever, is 
the fact that the applicant is not given the feeling that he, per- 
sonally, is tvholly unqualified for a place in the public service. 

Time of Notice 

The time of notifying rejected applicants varies from agency 
to agency. In some jurisdictions the notice is sent immediately 
upon disposition of the application; in others, the notices are 
mailed in a group at the same time as the admission cards, 
allowing enough time for rejected applicants to present their 
appeals before the date of examination. This latter procedure 
seems more practical and economical. If the rejection notices 
are sent day by day, the agency xvill find that it is interrupted 
over a longer time by applicants seeking further consideration 
of their qualifications. Also, unless there is a careful record of 
the disposition of applications, an agency may find that an ap- 
plicant who has applied for admission to examinations of more 
than one series may become concerned because he has been 
accepted for one type of examination and wrongfully rejected 
for another. Such inconsistencies may sometimes result because 
of the veiy natural variation in judgment of reviewers. To 
ivithhold rejection notices until the pre-examination audit of 
applications is completed provides an opportunity for checking 
the review and prevents injustices. 
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Procedure for Notifying Accepted Applicants 
Assignment to Examination Center 

If the examinations are tO' proceed in an orderly fashion, it 
is important that the agency know in advance how many can- 
didates will appear at each examining center. In Jurisdictions 
that fall into natural geographical sections, the designation of 
examination centers may depend upon such sections. Or the 
examination centers may depend on the governmental divisions 
(county or municipal) which constitute a part of the residence 
requirements. In large jurisdictions, it is often necessary to 
consider transportation as well as the examination facilities. 

Several agencies provide space on the application blank for 
the applicant to express his preference as to the locality for the 
examination, if the centers have already been determined. 
When it is not possible to accommodate applicants at the place 
of their preference, they should be given an explanation of why 
they are asked to report at another place.® 

Form of Notification 

The forms of notification of admission to the examination are 
in general the same as those described for the rejection notice, 
the most commonly used being the letter, post card, and detach- 
able slip. Each has various advantages and disadvantages. Al- 
though modem practice indicates the use of the detachable 
slip because it reduces clerical work (since the address is filled 
out by the applicant at the time the application is submitted), 
there is a very real question as to whether the slip is as service- 
able as a card. While any form of notification can be lost or 
mutilated, the postcard, because of its size and the very texture 
of the material, is more likely to be turned in at the time of 
examination in a condition satisfactory for record purposes 
than is a letter or a detachable slip, both of which may be more 
easily torn or crumpled. 

®See discussion of this subject, and specimen form for examination center 
assignment, in Chapter IV. 
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Text of Notice 

Obviously, the notice of admission to the examination must 
give the date, place, and time. Usually these are separately 
listed, even though the letter form of notification is used, in a 
manner to set them off from other parts of the notice and thus 
bring them sharply to the attention of the applicant. On any 
form of notice, it is possible to allow space only for the place 
at which the individual applicant is to- appear, although on 
some cards the agency lists each address at which examinations 
are given and checks the one to which the individual is to report. 

In this connection, it is sometimes necessary to instruct ap- 
plicants to present, at the examination, certain documents re- 
quired in connection with citizenship, veterans’ preference, and 
similar matters. While the nexver application blanks attempt to 
secure adequate information from applicants regarding military 
discharge and citizenship, and while the announcement of 
examinations usually deals at length with information regard- 
ing these questions, every agency must spend time in getting all 
the information with regard to these topics which it needs in 
order to carry out the legal requirements relating to them. 

The same thing is sometimes true with respect to residence, 
height, weight, or other qualification requirements for the 
examination. Ordinarily, supplementary information of this 
sort is requested from individuals by letter since the agency 
must have some record to prove that it has attempted to obtain 
full infomiation from applicants. Where it is feasible, cards 
may be used, but usually there must be more detailed informa- 
tion for explanation to the applicant than a card statement 
would permit. 

T ime of Notice 

To send out notices of admission to examination day by day 
as the pre-examination audit proceeds is to invite the same 
inconsistencies in the disposition of applications as occur when 
rejection notices are sent out day by day. If admission notices 
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are sent out all at once, no applicant can feel that he has been 
rejected because he has failed to receive an admission card 
when friends or acquaintances have received theirs. The more 
often the steps in the process can be blocked within a schedule 
so that the procedures are completed in sequence, the more 
effective is the operation of the recruitment program. 

Handling and Storing Applications Prior to Examination 

Filing Applications 

Some agencies temporarily file applications alphabetically, 
some by examination title, and some by examination center. 
Alphabetical filing is preferable where the concurrent use of 
record cards permits rapid ascertainment of each person’s ap- 
plication or applications by title, thus permitting easy access to 
ail those for a given position. This method is probably most 
practical where large numbers of blanks are handled and where 
a person can apply for more than one position on a single blank. 
However, unless a record card is used also, the alphabetical file 
may become unwieldly, since to reach the blanks of applicants 
for any given position or any given center necessitates handling 
those for all positions. 

If blanks are to be filed by position, there must be separate 
application blanks for each position. This tends to fill up file 
space and means that many papers must be handled at the time 
application blanks are reviewed and rated, since, in order to 
maintain consistency, examiners must compare the disposition 
of cases with respect to these two factors. On the other hand, 
if applicants are permitted to file one application blank for 
each series of examinations announced, the examiner need 
handle only three instead of six application blanks in the case 
of an individual who files for six positions in three series. As 
previously indicated, however, multiple blanks must be used 
if the application is also to serve as a work sheet. 

To file application blanks by examination center does not 
seem particularly efficient from any point of view, especially 
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when the number o£ applications is large. While it may facili- 
tate the tallying of numbers of applicants to be examined in 
each center^ much cross-indexing and cross-filing are necessary 
to obtain from the blanks the many types of information they 
must yield. In the case of examinations for more than one posi- 
tion, the arrangement by examination center slows up the re- 
viewing process, since much time must be spent sorting and 
arranging the blanks in groups by position if the review is to be 
made consistently. 

The advantages of each of these methods may be retained and 
their disadvantages minimized if the following standard pro- 
cedures are adopted: 

1. Immediately upon receipt of an application, a master file 
card is prepared, containing the applicant’s name, address, legal 
residence, the titles of the examinations for which he is filing, 
and the choice of examination center (if a choice is provided). 

2. The master cards are filed alphabetically by applicant and 
the applications are temporarily grouped according to positions, 
pending review. 

3. When the review has been completed, an appropriate 
notation (accepted or rejected) is entered on the master card 
opposite each title for which an application has been submitted. 

4. After the review, applications accepted for one or more 
positions in the series are filed alphabetically by applicant 
within each examination center. 

5. The applications of those who do not meet the require- 
ments for any of the positions for rvhich they apply are filed 
together in a “reject” file. 

When the time comes to tally the count for purposes of pre- 
paring examination books, roll calls, and similar material, it is 
very easy to tabulate the applications accepted. In the meantime 
the master cards can be used to locate immediately any applica- 
tion in the files, since they show the examination center of each 
accepted applicant. If the application has been wholly rejected, 
its location in the “reject” file will be indicated on the master 
card. 
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Disposing of Rejected Applications 

Rejected applications are usually filed temporarily in alpha- 
betical order by name o£ applicant in the ‘'reject” file. Ulti- 
mately, they may either be transfen'ed to the permanent file o£ 
examinations, or tliey may be destroyed. Some agencies return 
rejected blanks to the applicants, the action serving as a notice 
of rejection. However, it appears desirable from an administra- 
tive viewpoint to retain rejected applications in the agency’s 
files, in the event that any question should subsequently arise. 

If there is machinery for recruitment to future examinations 
from among those whose qualifications may equip them for 
some other type of position, the applications may be transferred 
for active consideration in connection with these future exam- 
inations. 



Chapter VII 

Hecrnlting for Careers 


Ahe position taken throughout this report is that 
the future of the American public service depends upon the 
acceptance of the career principle and the adoption of personnel 
practices related to it. This means, it seems apparent, that the 
ultimate goal must be a system of recruitment based solidly on 
the career idea. Such a system, it has been suggested, would be 
marked by three major characteristics: (i) Original recruitment 
would normally be to the bottom rungs of broadly conceived 
career ladders. (2) Recruitment would normally occur at a 
relatively early age. (3) The usual method of entry would be 
related to the appropriate level or variety of education for the 
particular hierarchy involved. 

Under such a system the democratic principle of equality 
in relation to public employment would be preserved by the 
establishment of entrance or recruitment points related to all 
educational levels, by the elaboration of in-service training pro- 
grams, and by the provision of flexible procedures for transfer 
and promotion. At the same time, the recruitment system would 
be directly related to the inescapable demands of an age of 
technology. 

We have realized that the establishment of such a career sys- 
tem of recruitment will be, in most jurisdictions, a tedious 
process and we have undertaken to outline in this report a set 
of procedures which look to the ultimate goal at the same time 
that they recognize the practical exigencies of the existing situa- 
tion. To that set of procedures and to the general principles 
underlying them we have given the name ‘'positive recruit- 
ment.'* The jurisdiction which adopts this program will have 
started on the long road to a real career system. Although the 
present war era, with its attendant economic dislocations, has 
produced an abnormal situation in the employment field, the 
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long-term view requires that it be regarded essentially as a 
transitory phase of a larger problem. It is to the successful 
solution of this larger problem that the program set forth in 
this report is primarily directed. 

It may help to underline the program to summarize briefly 
at this point the assumptions on which it is based. There are 
two- of these. It is assumed, first of all, that the ultimate transi- 
tion to a career service system depends on the immediate estab- 
lishment of techniques for attracting and selecting the most 
highly qualified candidates available. It is assumed, secondly, 
that the ultimate transition to a career system depends on a 
high prestige value for public employment. 

These are not unrelated, but interlocking, assumptions. They 
depend directly one on the other. Thus, high prestige is in the 
first instance a matter of the actual quality of public administra-' 
tion, which depends in turn on that of the personnel engaged. 
Positive recruitment, therefore, stresses the considered establish- 
ment of high preliminary qualifications, the anticipation of and 
planning for personnel needs, and the use of selective recruit- 
ing instruments. At the same time, it is realized that prestige 
is also a matter of public understanding of the aims and prac- 
tices of the personnel agency and of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of public employment. For that reason stress has been laid 
upon the acceptance of a positive concept of public relations as 
an important aspect of anticipatory recruitment. 

Principal Steps in a Recruitment Program 

In the main body of this report we have considered in detail 
the procedural elements in a program of positive recruitment 
and the more important techniques involved. For the sake of 
perspective it may be well to review the principal steps in such 
a program. In briefest form, these may be said to be (1) plan- 
ning to meet personnel needs, (§) attracting applicants, and 
(3) selecting the apparently qualified for admission to competi- 
tion. The goal toward which each of these is directed is the 
ultimate selection of the most able candidates available. 

It is unnecessary to present at this point a summary of all the 
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procedures involved in each of these phases. It may be useful, 
however, to break each step down into its major components. 
Thus, planning to meet personnel needs involves (1) calreful 
analysis of the potential demands for personnel in established 
agencies or those likely to be created, (2) the adoption of sound 
procedures and techniques for forecasting demands of the im- 
mediate future, and (3) the development of recruitment plans 
and schedules based upon such forecasts. 

The general principle here is that positive recruitment an- 
ticipates demands for personnel, rather than follows them. 
This, in turn, leads to improved selection by reducing the num- 
bers of provisional or emergency appointments, by enabling the 
personnel agency to plan its own work and thus to utilize fully 
its staff resources, and by permitting concentration of recruit- 
ment efforts on the most likely candidate sources. We have 
discussed planning data and procedures in Chapters III and IV 
of this report. 

The attraction of applicants involves two major groups of 
activities which have been termed anticipatory and direct re- 
cruiting.^ The aim. of anticipatory activities is to enhance the 
general attractiveness and prestige of the public service with a 
view to the attraction of candidates at some more or less remote 
future date. This involves the acceptance of a positive concept 
of public relations and the adoption of a multilateral approach 
to recruitment publicity. More specifically, it includes (1) ac- 
tivities directed at the general public and designed to produce 
favorable attitudes toward public employment in general, and 
(2) activities directed at selected groups with a view to the 
gradual creation of reservoirs of highly qualified potential re- 
cruits. Such anticipatory activities provide a solid foundation 
for direct recruitment and ultimately for the establishment of a 
comprehensive career system. 

Direct recruitment, having for its immediate purpose the 
attraction of a suitable quantity of qualified applicants for 
scheduled or recurrent examinations, may also be subdivided 

i J. Donald Kingsley, ''Recraitment—The Quest for Competence,’* Public Per- 
sonnel Review, January 1941, pp. 28-35. 
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into selective and nonselective direct recruiting. Thus, recruit- 
ment to the general nonspecialist classes is of relatively low 
selectivity in comparison with recruitment to the specialist 
classes. Under such circumstances, it is probably true that the 
chief burden of separating the wheat from the chaff must be 
carried by the examining process, with little assistance at the 
recruiting level. It has seemed to us that nonselective recruiting, 
therefore, should be of the extensive variety, relying upon the 
broadest possible publicity coverage to produce qualified ap- 
plicants, This is not, perhaps, an ideal solution, but it seems 
to be one forced for the present, at least, by legal restrictions 
upon the establishment of preliminary qualifications for run of 
the mine positions. 

Selective direct recruitment, on the other hand, is marked 
by (i) careful analysis of the most likely sources of qualified 
recruits, and (2) concentration of publicity and recruiting 
media upon such sources. Wherever legal rules permit, selec- 
tive recruitment should be adopted. At present, this is usually 
possible in connection with the selection of skilled craftsmen, 
experts, and, in some instances, of candidates for administrative 
training grades. Methods of attracting candidates, both selec- 
tive and nonselective, have been discussed in Chapter II. 

The third step in positive recruitment, the selection of ap- 
parently qualified applicants for admission to competition, in- 
volves all the practices associated with application procedure. 
Broadly considered, these may be listed as follows: (1) con- 
struction of an application form designed to secure information 
upon which to base admission to competition; (2) administra- 
tion of the application form; (3) audit of applications to de- 
termine the presence or absence of desired qualifications; and 
(4) admission or rejection for competition. 

The general principle which should govern application pro- 
cedure is that it should be so devised as to exclude obviously 
unqualified persons from competition at the same time that all 
interested persons possessing the requisite qualifications are 
assured ample opportunity to apply. This means, on the one 
hand, that the application should be so constructed and ad- 
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ministered and the pre-examination audit so conducted that 
the presence or absence of basic qualifications can be readily 
determined. It means, on the other hand, that all unnecessary 
barriers to admission to competition should be eliminated. 
Thus, it will come about that no well-qualified person will be 
excluded from competition upon the basis of a petty technical- 
ity and that the examining process will not be complicated by 
the presence of large numbers of unqualified competitors. Ap- 
plication procedures received detailed treatment in Chapters 
V and VI. 

In connection with the preparation of this report the recruit- 
ment practices of a number of leading public jurisdictions and 
private industrial concerns have been examined. As might 
have been expected, the picture presented was a spotty one. 
Many of the leading public personnel agencies are engaged in 
positive recruiting practices at one or another stage in the 
process. Few, if any, however, have adopted a wholly positive 
approach. Moreover, the general situation, outside these pro- 
gressive jurisdictions, is much less satisfactory. Taking the 
country as a whole, progress away from the negative conceptions 
of recruitment, which have so long paralyzed public personnel 
administration, has been slight. In this respect, major changes 
are long overdue. 

More specifically, the principal weaknesses noted in respect 
to recruitment are the following: (1) a widespread failure to 
view recruitment problems creatively and imaginatively; (2) 
arising out of this, a tendency for recruitment procedures to be 
stereotyped and to correspond to the legal minimum; (3) a 
striking absence of comprehensive information upon which to 
base a sound selection program; and (4) a lack of planning and 
basic research in respect to recruitment. Finally, public per- 
sonnel agencies are still frequently regarded as being outside 
the administrative system, and their relations with operating 
departments are still colored by the outmoded negative con- 
ception of civil service as a police function. 

Progress in all of these respects has been made in recent years 
and it may be hoped that it will be more rapid in the future. 
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Most important of all, perhaps, is a change of attitude on the 
part of many public personnel administrators— an enlarged con- 
ception of their roles— which will result in a positive and cre- 
ative approach to all of the problems which confront them. We 
have endeavored in this report to indicate how such a change in 
attitude may affect recruitment. The program suggested is an 
interim one which looks to the ultimate goal of a career service 
system while falling short of it. It is, nevertheless, a practical 
one for immediate adoption. 
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News Release 


Fipr Immediate Use 


From: Missouri Merit System Council 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


JOBS OPEN UNDER 

MERIT SYSTEM 

Jefferson City, Mo., May . — 

number of good jobs, offering oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement with the 
Social Security Commission and the 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, are to be filled by examinations 
which will be given by the Missouri 
Merit System Council in the near 
future, according to an announcement 
by William H, Bartley, Chairman of 
the Council 

Openings and monthly salary ranges 
include: Junior Employment Security 
Deputy, $125 to $145; Senior Typist, 
$90 to $110; Junior Clerk, $85 to $105; 
Visitor, $75 to $160; and Under Sten- 
ographer, $50 to $95. All positions re- 


quire a high school education or its 
equivalent, and that of Visitor for the 
Social Security Commission requires 
at least two years of college work. 

Mr. Bartley urges that all qualified 
residents apply for entrance to the 
examinations and gain a place on the 
job register, whether or not they are 
interested in immediate placement. 
Applications for entrance to the ex- 
amination must be made to the 
Council not later than June 21, and 
for the convenience of the residents of 

County 

the 

prints below an application form which 
should be filled out and mailed to 
William G. Colman, Merit System 
Supervisor, 310 East Capitol Ave., 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


William G. Colman 

Merit System Supervisor REQUEST FOR APPLICATION 

310 East Capitol Avenue BLANK 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Please send me application blank for one or more of the positions 
to be filled by the Missouri Merit System Council. 


Application 
to be retiu-iied 
not later than 
June 21, 1941 


Name 

Street Address ... 
Town and State 


Figure i. News Release 
(Missouri Merit System Council) 



0epartment oj^ CIVIL S E RV I C E State Kc 


amas 


801 HARRISON 



TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ANNOUNCES MEHIT EXAMINATIONS FOR 


GRAIN WEIGHER I 

Salary Range - $90 to $115 

GRAIN WEIGHER It 

Salary Range - $100 to $125 


GRAIN SAMPLER I 

Salary Range - $90 to $115 

GRAIN SAMPLER 31 

Salary Range - $100 to $125 


To establish emploinaent lists for filling all sampler and weigher positions 
in the Kansas Grain Inspection Department, and for filling such vacancies as 
may occur in the future. The Civil Service Act requires each employee now 
in one of these positions to tahe this examination if he wishes to he eligible 
for re-appointment. Employees appointed since Jme 1, 19hl, are holding their 
positions temporarily, and these positions will be filled permanently by 
certification in rank order of persons on employment lists established by 
these examinations. 

How to Apply ; 

Applications must be made on formal application blanks (Form C. S. 105 ), 
which may be obtained by writing or calling the Department of Civil Service, 
801 Harrison, Topeka, Kansas, Phone 2-5360 . Separate applications must be 
filed for each position listed. Application must be filed with the Department 
of Civil Service, by 5:00 p.m. , April 50, 1942. 

Time and Place of Examinations : 

The examinations will be held at a time to be announced later in as many dif- 
ferent locations throughout the state as the number of applicants requires. 

Residence ; 

Candidates must be citizens of the United States and residents of the State 
of Kansas for two years immediately preceding the date of the examination. 


Salary ranges indicated above are tentative until formal pay plans have been 
adopted. The minimum of the indicated range will be paid as the beginning 
salary. 

LAST DATE FOR APPLYING APRIL 30,1942 

(See reverse side) 


Figure z* Examination Announcement 
(State of Kansas) 
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DSSCHIPTION OF TEE WORK 

Grain Weigher I : Work involves responsibility for weighing and supervising 
the weighing of grain in terminal elevators^ in transit, from cars to o levators 
and ©levators to cars. It includes checking on weighing equipment and noting 
general condition of equipment hauling grain to determine possihility of Loss 
through leakage. The work requires a general knowledge of grain elevator oper - 
ation; the methods and practices relating to shipping of grain; familiarity 
with track and hopper scales; the ability to make simple clerical reports; and 
good physical condition. 

Grain Weigher II : In addition to performing weighing duties as indicated above, 
the work involves supervising groups of weighers; planning and assigning their 
work to them. Work also includes responsibility for training new men in methods 
and procedures of the department. 

Grain Sampler I : This work involves responsibility for obtaining, by standard- 
ized methods, samples of grain from railroad cars, trucks, bins arid barges, and 
for observing and recording conditions which may affect quantity and quality of 
grain In transit. Work may also include some grain weighing functions. This 
Is a very strenuous type of employment and requires good physical condition and 
ability to work out-doors under varying weather conditions. It also requires 
good eyesight and sense of smell, knowledge of railroad and grain elevator 
operation, and the ability to make reports and keep simple records. 

Grain Sampler II : In addition to performing sampling duties as indicated above, 
the work involves supervising groups of samplers, planning and assigning their 
work to them. It also requires making detailed reports of samples taken by 
samplers under supervision. Work also includes responsibility for training new 
men in sampling methods used by department. 

DESIRABLE PREPARATION FOR WORK 

Grain Weigher I : Education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year 
high school, and some experience in handling of grain. 

Grain Weigher II : Education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year 
high school, and several years experience in grain weighing with track and 
hopper scales. 

Grain Sampler I : Education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year 
high school, and some experience in handling of grain. 

Grain Sampler II : Education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year 
high school, atid considerable experience in grain sampling. 

WEIGHTS AND PARTS OP EXAMINATIONS 

The examination will consist of two parts - a written test and a rating of ex- 
perience and training. The written best will be designed to measure candidate’s 
knowledge of practices in the handling, shipping, sampling and weighing of 
grain, and his ability to perform required clerical duties. The rating of exper- 
ience and training will take into consideration all the experience and training 
candidate has had which is pertinent to the field of work. The following 
weights will be assigned to the separate parts of each examination: 

Written test 80^ Rating of Experience and Training 20^ 

Only those candidates receiving a passing grade of 70 on the written test will 
be rated on their experience and training. 

NO SAMPLE QUESTIONS ARE AYAILABIE 


Figure 2. (Reverse) 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, Washington, D. C 


PERSONNEL OFFICERS NEEDED 

$2,600 to $6,500 

As Opportunity To Moke Your Record Available 
For Consideration for Civilian War Service 

POSITIONS TO BE FILLED: Personnel Officer, $4,600 to $6,500; 

Personnel Assistant, $2,600 to $3,800 


IsMfid July 7, 1942 Eoms; ® or 57/4007-ABC No, 243 (Unassembled) 


L Dufies. 

To work on problems of porsonnel administration in one or more of the special fields of position classi- 
fication,^ recruitment, placement, traiiimg, or employee relations, or to have charge of personnel adminis- 
tration in the central office or in a regional or district office of a Federal agency. The duties and respon- 
sibilities will vary and be commensurate with the position to which appointment is made. 

if. Minimum Qualificofiofis. 

A. Experience: For the $2, GOO grade, at least 6 years of progressive experience in a personnel office or 
in an administrative office responsible for pemonnel functions, are required. Undergraduate and graduate 
education in a college or university of recognized standing may be substituted^ year for year, for the experi- 
ence up to a maximum of 5 years. Experience limited to routine interviewing, advisory service to indi- 
viduals, clerical work, or supervision of clerical work and record keeping will be accepted as qualifying 
for not more than the first 3 years of the reqwed 6 years of experience. In every case 1 year of qualifying 
experience, above that of routine clerical, in personnel or management work, must be shown for the 
$2,600 grade. 

For ail positions above the $2,600 grade, applicaaits, in addition to meeting the requirements specified 
in the pam^aph immediately above, must have had successful, full-time, paid expenence in a regularly 
constituted personnol agency of a commercial or industrial concern, or of a Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment, using modern techniques and conducting a comprehensive program of personnel adminiskation; 
or in a responsible executive or administrative position in industry or in government, with a record of 
systematic and successful employee selection, training, supervision, and leadership. For any grade at least 
year of the qualifying experience must have been acquired in a position in which the duties and respon- 
sibilities were commensurate with the grade of the position for which the applicant is considered. 

B. Nonqmlijying Expenence: Except as indicated above, experience limited to routine interviewing, 
advisory service to individuals, clerical work, or supervi^on of clerical work and record keeping, will not 
be accepted as qualifying. The executive or administrative experience required above wiii not be accepted 
unless it is conclusively shown that the applicant conducted a comprehensive program of personnel 
supervision and management within his organization. 

Il!« Locaflori of Poslfions. 

Washington, D. C., and all parts of the United States. 

IV® Salaries. 

Most of the positions will pay $2,600, $3,200, and $3,800 a year; only a few will be filled at $4,600, 
$5,600, and $6,500 a year. 

Caution: Be sure to indicate the lowest salary you are willing to accept. 

Se€ Offier Side of Tliis Slieef for General informafioii and 
fostructioris on How fo Apply 

Note. — Persons who have been rated eligible as Executive or Administrative Officer under Announcement No. 100 of 
1041, or as Personnel Assistant under Announcement No. 176 of 1941, or who have filed application under Eecruiting Circu- 
lar 52, need not file application under this announcement since their applications will be considered for the positions listed 
above. 

Persons who received eligible ratings under ABnounc(Knent Nos. 100 or 176 are urged to file supplemental statements of 
their subsequent experience. Such statements cannot be acknowledged, but will be combined wita the original applications 
for the benefit of appointing officers. The statements should include information as to availability in terms of minimum 
acceptable salary and geographical location. 

(OVBB) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Applications will be accepted until the needs of the service have been met.^ If an 
excessive number is received, only a number sufficient to meet the needs of the service will 
be examined in the order of receipt thereof. 

2. Applicants must be citizens of or owe allegiance to the United States. Foreign-born 
applicants must furnish proof of citizenship. 

3. Applicants must be physically capable of performing the duties of the position and 
be free from such defects or diseases as would constitute employment hazards to themselves 
or danger to their fellow employees. 

4. No written test is required. Applicants’ qualifications will be judged from a review 
of sworn statements as to their experience, education, and training, and on corroborative 
evidence secured by the Commission. 

5. Appointments will be known as War Service appointments. Such appointments 
generally be for the duration of the War and in no case will extend more than 6 months 
beyond the end of the War. 

6. All salaries are subject to a 5 percent deduction for retirement purposes. 

HOW TO APPLY 

1. Applicants must file the following forms with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C.: 

a. Application Form 8 or Application Form 67. Note. — ^To be eligible for appointment 
in the apportioned service, applicants must: (1) Have the Officer’s Certificate of Residence 
executed, if Form 8 is filed, or (2) file Residence Form 12, properly executed, if Application 
Form 67 is filed. 

h. Application Card, Form 4007~ABC. 

c. Form 14 and proof of honorable discharge, if applicants desire their records of 
service in the armed forces to be considered. 

2. The necessary forms may be obtained from the Secretary^ Board of United States 
Civil Service Examiners at any first- or second-class post office, except in district headquarters’ 
cities, listed below, where the forms must be obtained from the United States Civil Service 
District Office. The forms may also be obtained from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. The title of the examination desired should be stated. 

Atlanta, Ga., New Post Office Building. 

Boston, Mass., Post Office and Courthouse Building, 

Chicago, Bl., New Post Office Building. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Post Office and Courthouse. 

Denver, Colo., New Customhouse, 

New Orleans, us,., Customhouse. 

New Tork,^ N. Y., Federal Building, Christopher Street; 

Philadel^m, Pa., Customhouse, Second and Chestnut Streets . 

Seattle, Wash., Post Office Building. 

St. Louis, Mo., New Federal Building. 

St. Paul, Minn., Post Office and Customhouse. 

San Francisco, Calif., Federal Office Building. 

Honolulu, T. H., Federal Building. 

Balboa He%hts, C. Z., Secretary, Board of United States Civil Service Exammers. 

San Juan, r. E., Chairman, Puerto Rican Civil Service Commission, 


2 », •, toyciiHKiiKr r8)t[rtii« omcs, 
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ROOM No. 8ta - 


Bivil Service and PersorinBl • 


- SAN PIEOO 



JUMiOK £M^1M££KJM^; AID 


EXAMmATiON NO. 520 CUSS S-l-A JANUARY JO, jgHe 

A GE LIMITS : Applicants wst se at least iS years or age. 

ENTRANCE SALARY! 4!-fr5-00 PER MONTH (SUBJECT TO OEOUCTION EOR RETIREMENT FUND. SUBJECT TO 
REVISION AT ANY TIME.) 

DEFINITION: UNDER I MMEOI ATE SUPERVl 81 ON. TO DO SIMPLE SURVEY AND CONSTRUCT I ON; WORK REQUIRING 
SOME SKILL AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ITS SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE: AND TO DO 
OTHER WORK AS REQUIRED. 

TYPICAL TASKS: WORKING AS RODMAN OR CHAlNMAN ON ROAD LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION; READING 

targets: making simple survey or CONSTRUCTION notes; DOING SIMPLE LEVEL WORK; 

PLATTING and COMPUTING CROSS-SECTIONS: KNOWLEDGE OF MASS DIAGRAMS: DOING SIMPLE DRAFTING! 
making arithmetical COMPUTATIONS. 

MINIMUM REQUIRENENTS:' EITHER (l) EDUCATION EQUIVALENT TO TWO YEARS IN A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 

OF STANDARD GRADE WITH COURSES IN SURVEYING; OR {2} EDUCATION EQUIVA^- 

LENT TO THAT REPRESENTED SY COMPLETION OF THE TWELFTH, GRADE, AND ONE YEAR OF EXPERIENCE ON A 
SURVEY PARTY OR ON ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION WORK; OR (J) SOME OTHER EQUIVALENT COMBINATION OF 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE; THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF METHODS USED TO MEASURE DISTANCE WITH TAPES AND 
PLUMS-8098, TO OBTAIN ACCURATE ROD READINGS, AND TO ACCURATELY SET CENTER-LINE, SLOPE AND CON- 
STRUCTION stakes; ABILITY TO GET ALONG WELL WITH OTHERS’, ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND AND CARRY OUT 
ORAL INSTRUCTIONS; ABILITY TO DO ORDINARY ARITHMETICAL COMPUTING NEATLY AND ACCURATELY; GOOD 

Health and freedom from disabling defects, 

THE EXAMINATION 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE flUO BY FEBRUARY 15, 1942 


THE EXAMINATION WILL 8£ HELD ON FEBRUARY 20, 1942 

THE PURPOSE OF THE EXAMINATION tS TO FILL TEMPORARY ANO PERMANENT VACANCIES 


THE eXWINATUON WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

1. practical written test of (a) KNOWLEDGE OF SURVEYING PROCEDURE 
and EQUIPMENT; ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO ENGINEERING; DRAFTING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT: (b) ABILITY TO 
DO SIMPLE drafting: TO DO OFFICE AND FIELD ENGINEERING WORK; 
FOLLOW ORAL AND WRITTEN DIRECTIONS 


REQUIRED 

RATINGS 


RELATIVE 

WEIGHTS 


70 ^ < 


Z, appraisal of EDUCATION, EXPERIENCE AND PERSONAL FITNESS BASED ON 
INVESTIGATION AND/OR PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


TO^ 


lO 


Application forms are oarAlNABLE at Room 2I2, civic center, San Djego, California, and wst de 

RETURNED IN PERSON FOR ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND FILING, PROVIDING, HOWEVER, THAT APPLICANTS LIVING 
OUTSIDE THE LIMITS OF SaN DIEOO COUNTY MAY HAVE THEIR SIGNATURES ATTESTED BEFORE A NOTARY 
»UBLtC AND FILE THEIR APPLICATIONS BY MAIL. APPLICATIONS WILL 3E ACCEPTED ONCY IF APPLICANTS 
clearly INDICATE THEREON THAT THEY POSSESS THE MINIMUM EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE AS SET FORTH 
ON THIS BULLETIN. 


Applicants must be citizens of the united states and residentsof the State of California for 
ONE year immediately preceding the examination. Applicants claiming veteran’s preference must 
submit their honorable discharges at time of filing applications, fingerprinting and an Oath 
0^ allegiance to the united States of America and to the State of California will be required 

OF ALL candidates. SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES MAY BE REQUIRED TO TAKE A MEDICAL EXAMINATION AT TIME 

OF appointment. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE A PERSONNEL 


Figure 4. Examination Announcement 
(San Diego County, California) 



MALE MESSENGERS WANTED 

SAN DIEGO CITY CIVIL SERVICE 


Examination fl021 I£S SSSHC-SR (Male) Open Examination 

THE POSITION 

Salary ; $67® 00 to $90*00 a month. 

Ap-polntment ; One appointment to be made for full time work. 

Purpose of Smmination ; To fill an existing vacancy. 

Description ; Under supervision to maintain regular inter-departmental mail and 
'~**~*"**'^^ parcel service in accordance with a prescribed schedule, and to do 
other v'ork as required. 

PEBLBamHY REQIJIKSMM'ITS 

Residence ; Applicants must have been residents of the City of San Dii^go for at least 
one year immediately preceding the date of T'ritten tests, and must be 
United States citizens. 

Registration as Voter : Applicants must be registered voters of the City of San Diego 
if 21 years of age or over. 

Preferred Age Range ; 18 to 25 years. Waiver of age limits shall be at the 
discretion of the Commission. 

Possession of Motor Vehicle Operator's license of the State of California* 

THE SXAI4IHATIQH 

Unassembled examination for vMch applications will be taken until a sufficient 
number of applicants have aualified. 

Scope of Examination ; Qpnlifying capacity for learning tost, Imo^ledge of City geo- 
graphy, ability to follow oral and written directions, and 
oral interview. 

IHSTRUCTIOHS ?0?. FILLING OUT YOUR APPLICATION 3LAMC 

(1) Eollow the directions exactly as given on the application blank. 

(2) Answers to questions must be in ink in your own hand’witing, 

(3) In the space for Title of Examination, write (Male), 

( 4 ) Be sure to fill out section 5 of the application blank. If you have fver been 
arrested or given a trp.ffic citation, indicate it, regardless of how trivial it 

lUSTRUCTXOHS EOR SUB^aTTIHS YOUR jgPIlCATION 

Anplications must be returned in person to the office of the Commission, 

SECURE OEPICJAD APPLIC'\TIOi'I BIAWCS at the office of the City Civil Service Commission 
Room 453, City and County Administration Building, 16OO Pacific Highway, San Diego. 

January 5, igltl Eussol I, Bailey 

Personnel Director 
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Figure 5. Examination Announcement 
(San Diego City, California) 



civil- SERVICE 
BUREAU 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


CITY OF ST. PA US. 
MINNESOTA 


Public notice is hereby given that the following examination will be held as shown below for the purpose of establishing 
a register of eligibles for employment in the Classified Civil Service of the City of St. Paul. 


June 27, 1942 


JUNIOR CLERK “STENOGRAPHER 


FmSBm SAURY LIMITS ; !|92.95 to $122,95 a month. 


(2600) 
(Grade 4-C) 


KIHimJM 5ITRAKG8 RBQIJIRBHgHTS : One year of high school (or six months' 
business course) and one year's clerical, typing or stenographic experience, 

DUTIES OF POSITION ; Under supervision, to perform simple routine clerical 
work, and to record and transcribe dictation of simple non- technical matter; 
and to perform related work as assigned. 

ADVAUTACES AI'ID BSUBFIT3 ; Opportunities for promotion of qualified em- 
ployees; security of tenure; liberal provision for paid vacations and sick 
leaves? retirement system; etc. 

This EXAMINATION will consist of the following subjects and weights: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Subjects (Weights) 

**‘1. Stenography 4 

*2. Typewriting 3 

*?), Clerical test ............ 3 


FINAL AVERAGE for original 

entrants . iO 


*A minimum average rating of 75% is required in each of 
Subjects i, 2, and 3, 

TYPEWRITERS ; Candidates must furnish their own typewriters . Machines 
must have an identification tag securely attached. 

LAST DAY FOR FILING ; Applications for this examination must be filed in 
the Civil Service Bureau not later than 12:00 noon on Saturday, June 20, 

TIMS AND PLACE ; This examination will begin promptly at 9:00 a„m, on 
Saturday, June 27, and will be held at the Mechanic Arts High School, Central 
Ave. and Robert St, 


RESIDENCE, AGE AND CITIZENSHIP: Unless otherwise specially mentioned in this announcement only those who are un- 
der 55 years of age (unless already in the employ of the City) and who have been legal residents of St. Paul for at least six 
months next preceding the date of the examination are eligible as candidates. Applicants must be citizens of the United States 
or honorably discharged soldiers or sailors of the United States Army or Navy. Applicants of voting age must be regis- 
tered voters. 


EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE; Each year of additional qualifying experience may be accepted as a substitute for each 
year of education lacking. Approved special training or education may be accepted as a substitute for each year of experience 
lacking, up to 60% of the required experience. 

MEDICAL TEST: Arolicants must pass a qualifying medical test at or prior to the time of appointment. 

VETERAN FREFER3BNCB: Applicants who claim preference under the provisions of the State Soldiers’ Preference Act must 
file in the Civil Service Bureau a copy (on form furnished by Bureau) of their honorable discharge and should present 
such copy, with the original discharge paper, on or before the date of the examination for the position for which prdJerencc 
is claimed. A separate claim must be filed for each position applied for. 

PROMOTION: (jandidates eligible under Sec. 34 of the C. S. rules who fail to attain an average rating of 76% in the DI- 
RECT EXAMINATION will be considered as having failed. For those who attain 76% or more in the DIRECT EXAMINA- 
TION, the final average will be computed as follows: Direct examination, Wt. 4; Service rating, Wt. 6; Seniority, Wt. 1. 
ELIGIBLE LIST: The eligible list resulting from an examination remains in force for one year and may be extended for not 
to exceed one additional year. 

For APPLICATION BLANK and further information, call at the Civil Service Bureau, Room 266, City Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. F. GOODRICH, Civil Service Commissioner, 

J. B. PROBST, Chief Examiner. 

Form CSB-10 (8-41 lOM) ' ' 


(5-1-42) 


Figure 6. Examination Announcement 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 
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DOMMISSIDNERS 
SYLVESTER W. ICOS2EWSK1, phcibii 
WM. H. WARD, VICE prcqidcnt 
MRS. JOHN WM. DROSS 
HERBERT A. BRAUN 
THOMAS KATTNtB 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

ROOM 206. COURTHOUSE 


DAVID V. JENNINBS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


Dear Sir: 

Recently this commission wrote to you requesting assistance in contacting 
qualified persons who may te interested in a position of Superintendent 
and Medical Director for the Milwaukee County Asylum for Chronic Insane. 
During the time limit for filing applications in this examination so few 
filed, that another examination has "been called, which extends the time 
limit for receiving such applications until June 12th, 1957* 

May we appeal to you for your suggestions and assistance In aiding us in 
finding candidates for this important admlnistratiTe and professional post 
in the county’'B service? It is our opinion that this position offers a 
real opportunity, not only for administration, hut also for doing a con- 
structive piece of work among the so-called chronic type of mental patients. 
This institution has an excellent accredited occupational therapy depart- 
ment, and the county *s general medical and surgical hospital located near- 
ly j together with the pathological laboratory available to all its institu- 
tions for medical, surgical, and laboratory service, presents a real oppor- 
tunity for the proper person equipped to contribute to the field of mental 
therapy. 

It is our sincere hop© and objective to bring to this position the construc- 
tive type of professional administrator who will be in a position to develop 
something besides custodial care for persons entrusted to his care, and will 
view such persons as "patients” rather than as "Inmates." 

"We enclose a few announcements which we are asking you to send to persons 
who may be interested or qualified. "Whatever assistance you may be able to 
render us will be more than appreciated, and will, I am sure, be an oppor- 
tunity to render a real service to this large section of medical service 
that has been regarded with more or less apathy. 

Very truly yours, 

mwkmm cousty ciyel sertice commission 

(Signed) David Y. Jennings 

DYJ :MB Chief Examiner 


Figure 7. Special Recruitment Letter 
(Milwaukee County, Wisconsin) 






Figure 8. Request for Examination Announcements (State of Minnesota) 




To: All Prospective Applicants for State Civil Service Examinations 


The State of Minnesota employs persons In approximately 500 classes of employment. It is the 
Intention of the State Civil Service Department to give every citisen of Minnesota an opportunity to 
compete in examinations for vacancies in these classes. 

Because it is administratively inadvisable to accept applications for positions before the examinations 
for those positions are offlclaiiy scheduled, and because most persons in the State are not familiar with 
the classes of employment In the state ciassifledi service, the following procedure was devised to permit 
phaeement of names of interested persons on mailing lists to receive examination announcements. 

On the reverse side of this form appear 240 titles of types of positions cpmmonly found in state service. 
If you are interested In receiving announcements of examinations for any of these types of positions place 
a check mark over the number at the right of each type of position in which you are Interested. It is not 
necessary to limit your choice to any group or any specific number of types of positions. The service will 
be most valuable to you, however, if you limit your choices to those types of employment for which you 
consider yourself qualified. 

Fill in the additional information requested, place this card in an envelope and mall it fo the 
Minnesota Civil Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota, The State Civil Service Department will 
then send you announcements of the first five examinations held for positions y ou have checked. 

This method of notifying you of examinations Is a free and voluntary service to Minnesota citizens 
and carries no guarantee that every notice will reach you although all reasonable efforts will be made to 
achieve this purpose. 

It is quite likely that several months may elapse before an examination is held for which you wish to 
receive a notice. We will appreciate It if you do not communicate with this department concerning ex- 
amination schedules except to notify us of a change of your address. 


Minnesota State Civil Service Department. 


Form CS-nO Rev. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
STATE OFFICE BLDG, 

ST. PAUL, Minnesota 





OPEN 

HERE 


j86 




m 100 

Separafffi applications must be 
filed for eaeii examination or 
series of examinations applied for. 


Title of examination (position) for which you are applying: 


pounds j Female 


Are you a resident of Indiana? 


INDIANA STATE PERSONNEL DIVISION 

141 S. Meridian St. 

IndianapoSis 

APPLICATION FOU 

OCAMiHATiON 


IMPORTANT 

Fill In with typewriter or ink. 
This application must be accom- 
panied by eardi PD 113 properly 
filled out. 


Do you possess full U, S. citizen- Date of Birth 

ship? (check one) 

By births No mo. day 

By naturalization Age in years 



Are you physically handicapped in any way? 

Do you claim preference as one of the following? (If so, indicate by 
check) 

Yes No 

Have you ever been arrested for other than minor traffic violations? 

Yes No 

War Veteran Widow of a War Veteran Dis- 

abled War Veteran Wife of a Disabled War Veteran 

If your answer to cither of the above questions is “yes” explain 
fully on additional sheets. 

Widow of a Disabled War Veteran 

Veterans’ preference is restricted to persona and wives or widows of persons who 
served in the army, navy, marine corps, or coast guard between April, 1898, and 
August, 1902, or between April 6, 1917, and Novernber 11, 1918. 


LIST BELOW YOUR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Name Location I Diploma 



High school 
9 10 11 12 13 


Business, Correspondence, other school 



Subject of Courses: 


Length of course 



Completed ? Y ear completed 

Yes No 


Years q > g 

attended •< S* IS 

From S H 

To r 


Graduate school 


Degree: 


Work taken 


Semester 
Hours credit 


Degree: 


List any additional educational qualifications which are not indicated above. 





Action 

By i Date 

Exp. 

Tr. 

Late 

Cit. 

Res. 

Age 

Other 

- 

Form sent j Date 

Fornse 

by 

Accepted 


■ 







i 

Personnel 

Division 

Only 

Conditional 







i 

i 

i 

1 


Bejeeted 







j 

1 

t 


Rejected for: 


(vm tm Ttirann* aidn fiAsifslMily) 


Figure 9. Application Form 
(State of Indiana) 
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List below in order your work experience. Give complete answers on all positions you have held. You may attach additional sheets if necessary in 
order to give complete and detailed information. For "specific duties" list volume and kind of work, and the number and kind of positions supervised, 
if any. Emphasize your own specific tasks. 

An example ts shown. 


Employing 

Finn Broimt Construction Co. Address 6000 Alain St., Gary, Indiana 

Your title Carpenter Foreman Starting salar y $^^.50 L ast salary $40.00 wkly. 

S[)e^,ific duties ; Boss crew of 6 laborers and 2 carpenters in building homes. We build one each month. / see ihai the men 
keep hujty, that blue prints are folh'wcd; check on delivery of supplies and keep twie for each man. When rushed, I work with 
the men in actual construction. 


nios. 

Sept. I, II) j6 
riesen! 
Ves 



Employing 

Firm 

Your title 

Specific duties; 



Total yrs, employed 


Employing 

Firm 

Your title 

Specific duties: . 


__Address 

-Starting salary,. 


Employing 

Firm 

Your title 

Specific duties; . 


—Address 

-Starting salary— 


Employing 

Firm . — 

Your title 

Specific duties: 


—Address 

—Starting salary— 


Employing 

Firm 

Your title 

Specific duties: 


—Address 

—Starting salary— 


If necessary, attach additional information which will give a more complete description of your qualifications, skills, knowledge, etc. See examination 
announcement for entrance requirements. 


CERTIFICATE OF APPLICANT: I hereby certify that there are no misrepresentations in or falsifications of these statements and answers to 
questions. I am aware that should invc.itigation disclose such, my application will be rejected and I may be disqualified from applying in the future 
for any examination. 




Make eertam you have printed yonr name and addmi In the lower rlflht hand comer on the front. 


Figure 9. (Reverse) 

















ANSWER ALL QUESTJONS 
m INK AND IN YOUR OWN 
HANDWRITING 


COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 
DEPT. OF CIVIL SERVICE & PERSONNEL 

APPLICATION FOP EXAMINATION 


FILE THIS APPLiGATION IN 
PERSON AT THIS OFFICE 
BEFORE THE CLOSING 
DATE 


6. CHECK 
WHICH BY 
MARK X 


FORNIA? 

IN C OUMTY OF SAN DIEGOT ^ 

MABftiirn n n CWHITE. 18. WERE YOU EVER EM- 

MARRIED LJ WIDOWED U ORIENTAL, COL.) PLOYED BY THE COUNTY 

n n DIEGOT 

SINGLE □ SEPARATED U 

I WHERE? 


10. HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ARRESTED. SUM- 
MONED INTO COURT, AS A DEFENDANT, 
OR BEEN PLACED ON PROBATION FOR 
BREACH OR VIOLATION OF 


1 I, HAVE YOU ANY MINOR OR MAJOR 
PHYSICAL DEFECTS OR WAVE 
YOU EVER BEEN AFFLICTED WITH 
ANY AILMENT? 


ENLISTMENT DATES 


REGULATION 

(C) DO YOUR answers TO <A) AND (B3 ABOVE COVER 

ALL CASES THEREIN REFERRED TO 

IF ANSWER IS YEB TO (A) OR (B) DESCRIBE ON 3ACIC OF FOR M 
ATES ! DISCHARGE DATES I RANK OR RATING 


!S. COMPLETE EMPLOYMENT RECORD— BE SURE TO GIVE ALL QUALIFYING EXPERIENCE 


14. EDUCATION— Namks ano location of schools attended 

CIRCLE THE HIOHCST ORADE Y* 

3U COMPLETED 

DIO YOU 
ORADUATET 

COMPLETION 

4 

T3 

GRAMMAR AND HlCSH SCHOOL i COURSE STUDIED 

i 

Grammar | 

12345678 j 

HIGH 

9 10 11 12 



g 

% 

! 

JUNIOR COLLEOE (OR POSTORAOUATE HIGH SCHOOL} 

Major work in 

Year 



? 







w 

? 

COLLKOE OR UNIVBHSITY 

Major work in 

Year 

12 3 4 

DEQRESS 


0 

z 

I 

f 

POSTORAOUATE WORK— DESCRIBE 


HOURS OR UNITS 









r 

1 z 

CORRESFOHDIENCS, BUSINESS OR OTHER SCHOOLS 

Course btudieo 

YEARS— MONTHS 

GRADUATE 


m 

a 

Ic 

CSRTificatss of Professional or vocational competence 

membership in Professional 

OR Technical associations 

0 

» 

1 


IB. RESIDENCE ADDRESS 


Figure lo. Application Form 
(San Diego County, California) 





MffinefBFBffnMiBit RiA iLi A^V8r!l3«S liT tJOW? 

YOUR CHARACTER. EXPERIENCE, AND ABILITY. DO NOT GIVE NAMES OF RELATIVES, 

HOME ADDRESS ISTREET, NUMBER, i 
FULL NAME CITY AND STATE) 

BUSINESS ADDRESS (STREET NUM- 
BER. CITY AND STATE) 

BUSINESS OR 
OCCUPATION 







1 




17. USE THIS SPACE FOM ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


OO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


i&. CERTIFICATE OF APPLICANT. DO NOT SION UNTIL YOU BRINO THIS APPLI- 
CATION INTO THE OFFICE OF THE COMMISSION FOR FILING. 

/ hereby certify that all answers to the above questions are true, and I agree and 
understand that any misstatements of material facts contained in. this application may 
cause forfeiture upon my part of all rights to any employment in the service of the 
County of San Diego. 


I o' I I I I 


f«>rs Civil SerrlM l•87•5M W 


Subscribed and sworn, to before me tMs..... day of 

... - W37, 

I. B. McLEES, County Qerk, 


Figure lo. (Reverse) 


IQO 





Stowiavdl Form Ho. S7 
Appfovod April 9, 1942 
U. f. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

o.s.c.B.p..c,r.fe33s APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

fj Answer every question dearly and completely. Uee typewriter or print in BLACK ink. Black entries assure ap- 
^ pointing agencies clear photographic copies. Use printed side ONLY. Give all names used, such as maiden name: 

§ • Mrs. Mary Louis* Jsmes^ Do . IS Jww applying for a specific Vnitsid Statas CMt Service Emamlna- 
tSon, read the Examination Announcement carefully, follow all directions, and mail this application to the office named 
a; therein; if not, mail with an explanatory letter to the IJ. S. CIViL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON. D. C.. 

< unless otherwise directed. Notify same office of any change of address. 


ANSWER 1. 2. AND 3 ONLY IF APPLYING FOR A SPECIFIC EXAMINATION: 
I. Place of anantiztation a WnttoD teat) or plaeo of omploymant (U speu- 
Sed in aanouaceuieat) 


City and Stato - 

JL Nam© of axamination; (S©« announcoment for EXACT title) 


3. Optional subiect <if any): 




(R. 0. or Btreol number) 


irth (month, day, year), 7. Age Iasi birthday: 8. Date of this opplication. 


Legal or vobng residonc®: 


State 

(a) Check one: j (b) Check one □ Divorced 12. Height, without 
D Mala. □ Single. □ Mamed. 

□ Femol® I □ Sapaiated. □ Widowed. ft. tn. 


□ Preference. 
Allowed— 

O Veteran. 

□ Disability. 

□ Wile. 

□ Widow. 

□ Disallowed. 

□ Clos^ 


Adm'dexam 

Approved by 
Exam, dote 

Not Ra. 

Dote Reg. 

□ Moterlal att'd. 
O Material filed. 


13. Where were 

you born'^...-..... .......... .... ..................... 

(Town) (Stole or Country ) 

14 . Are you a citizen of tlie United Siatea? (Check proper box) 
Unloss otherwise instructed, noturalized citizens must submit 

along with the application, Naturolualion Certiticate, other toreign. 
born, documentary proof of citizenship. Documents will be returned. 

15. Hove /ou over ijenn arrested, o' auirm.o'ied .'ito court as o do- 
fencont, o'- .nd..tt,o. O' ccnv.ctcd, or rinca, or inprisonea, or 

p'locod on prooa'ion, or hoc an/ coso ag 3 I'lt you beer, liled or h ave 
you eve.- laeon oi—,cred to acooi.t c-'llatc-al ior al'egcd l'.o.ao » or 
violotion 0! any law or po’^ct" rai.ilat on or ora. nan.,© w’r ai\.iovo" . 
i: CO, list nil c’s'.os w, Snout or.'/ rxfoptio''. wi'alcocve", ui.Jor ItCTi 
4ii, page 4, giving in eacn case (U ttie aate, (2: your age at tne time, 

(3) the place where the alleged offense or violation occurred, (4) the 
name and location of the court, (55 the nature ol the offense or viola- 
tion, (6) the penalty, if any, imposed, or other disposition, The above 
question includes arrests by military or naval authorities and dis- 
ciplinary action Imposed by courts martial, as well os in civil cases. 

II appointed, your fingerprints will be token. 

1#. («) Have you any physical defect or disability whatsoever’ . . 

(b) Hove you ever had a nervous breakdown? 

If your answer to either (a) or (b) is yes, give full particulars under Item : 
4 S 1 page 4. 

17 . Do you advocate or hove you ever advocated, or are you now 

or have you over been a member of on'/ organization that advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Governmenl of the United States by force 1 
or violence’ 1 

If so, give complete details under Item 45, 

18. Have you over been discharged for misconduct or unsatisloctory j 

eervice, or forced to resign from any position? 

If 80 , state (under item 4S), when and where employed and give the 
name and address of your employer and the reason for your dis- 
charge or fo'Ced resignation in each case. 

I®. Within the post 12 months, have you used intoxicating beveroges? ] 


I®. Within the post 12 months, have y 
If so, specify 

□ Occasionally. 0 Habiluoliy. 


r members of your family or relatives (either blood or by 


persons in the are 
if so, give nor 
each, such relativu 


M l , Are you HOW employed by the Federal Government? 


22 . («) Were you ever in the U S, military or naval service? « . . 
if su, give branch of service and date of lost discharge: 

□ Army O Navy, □ Marine. Q Coast Guard. Date.. ...... 

(h) Were oil discharges granted under honoroble conditions? • 

(c) Have you olready established military preference with the 

Civil Service Commission? 

If so, check kind ol preference below: 

□Veteran pDisabled OWile of Disabled □ Widow of 
Veteron. Veteran. Veteran, 

li you ore opplying for a specific examination, and wish to claim 
veteran preference in connection wifh it attach C. S. C. (Prefarenoe) 
Form 14, together with the evidence specified therein. 

23 . Have you registered under the Selective Service Act? 

If so. give address of locol boord.... 


If clossifiod, give 

your elosaification .......... Your order number ............ 

24 . («) Are you now a member of any branch of military or naval rn pn 

reserve? LJ LJ 

„ , Yea No 

If so, gdve name of organization ....... ^ . 

(Is) Are you now on active duty? U LJ 

Yea No 


United States? . 
Give location 
preferencea— 


(b) Would you accept appointment outside the United States? . 

Give locations i”] * — 1 

acceptable ... ...... i — I t ! 

Yes No 

(c) Would you accept appointment in Washington, D. C. ? . . . P"! 

If so. and if you are applying for a specific examination, refer to the LJ LJ 
examination announcement to see if the Certificate of Residence Yea No 
(C. S. C Form 12) is to be submitted. Proof of residence is required 

for many kinds of positions. 

28. What is the lowest entrance salory you will accept? 

You will not be considered for positions paying less. per.. 


» eve-r been so employed, give dates, 


Figure ii. Application Form 
(United States Civil Service Commission) 





(a) Have you over appUcaUons for any Fedoral civil service examinoUons’ (U i>o. hat them below.) 



(I») Have you jgmmmd any State or other civil service esamination (other than the atrove) withm the last 5 years? If so give details under Item 45, Pago 4 . . □ □ 

Yes No 


32. EDUCATION: <«) Cirol© highest grade completed, elementary or high school I 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 11 12. Did you graduate’ Q [D 







semester hoursl 

Semester hrs 

! Major subjects (graduate) 

I Somesferhr. 
















i 


33, Indicate your knowledge BEAD SPEAK UNDERSTAND 34. Are you aew a licensed member of any trade or profession (such i — | r~} 

oi foreign languages. Exc. Good Fair Exo. Good Fair Exc. Good Fair as electricion, radio operator, pilot, lawyer, CPA, etc.)’ .... 1 ! LJ 


.□□□ □□□ □□□ 
.□□□ □□□ □□□ 
.□□□ □□□ □□□ 


II not, have you ever licensed’ 

Give kind ol license and State 

Earliest license (year) 

Most recent license (year) 


3S. REFERENCES: List five persons, who are not related to you by blood or marriage, who live in the United Stales and who are or have been mainly responsible for 
close direction ol your work, or who are in a position to ludge your work cnticolly in those occupotions in which you regard yourself as best qualifie d 

Full Name j ig.v, tfiSs wron ».,d \ Business or Qccupotion 


3t. May Inquiry be made of your present employer regarding your character, qualifications, etc ? ( | j j 

Yes No 


37. EXPERIENCE: In the space furnished below give a record of every employment, both public and pnvote, which you have had since you first began to work. Start 
with your preeent nosilion and work back to the first position you held, accounting for all periods ol unemployment Describe your held of work and 
position and, except tor employments held less than three months, give your duties and responsibilities m such dotoil as to make your qualifications clear. Give 
name you used on poy roll tl different from that given on this application. 

^RTslBir? F O 8 ! 7 1 O N ^ ~~~ 

Place.——., ’u'"* *j 5 * - Salary: Starting, 

From 19. to.... 19 Per Final £ 

iMuiilli) a'«M> l.Uuiillil iVcn ^ 

Name of employer: Dubes and responsibilities 


Kind of business or organlsotion; 


Machines and equipment you used . 


Figure ii. (Continued) 







W.— Conhnued 3 



Cit5 hiAt* 


iUanta) iVwrI (Month) (Y»r) 

Name of employer: 







Kmd of fausineos or organiaafion: 



Number ard class of 




Name and bt!e of your 





Machines ond equip* 





Ctly Bute 


(Month] (Yonr) (Month) (Ynn 

Name of employer. 



iUdmn 




Kind of business or organization' 



Number ond closs of 




Name and title of your 





Machines and equip- 


.1.' 



(Month) a*««( iMumh) iVtnr] [ 

Name of employer: j Duties and responsibilities 




Ktnd of buomess or organization' 



Num^r and class of 




Name and lille of your 




f-r t“-'-T 

Mochtnes and equtp- 






(Mntithl lYurf (Month] (Ync) 

Nam® of employer: 

Duties and responsibihfaos 





Kind of buBiness or organization: 



Number and class of 




Name and Stlo of tour 





Machines ond equip- 



If more space is reguSred, u*a a conttnuation sheet (Stondard Form No. 38} or a sheet of THIN paper, size 8 x lOJS inchsMi. Writ® <»i each sheet four name date ol 
appheatlon, or4 examination tltl® (if any). Use one (Uda only. Enolose. unattached vrtth applloatKjn. 


Figure u. (Continued) 
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4 


SSa Do you hold ony oloctive or appomtivo offios, Fodoretl, 

State, or local? , 

li 80 , give deioab under Item 45. 

3#. Do you receive any penaion or other benefit (exelualve oi Ad- 
Juated Service Certificate) for military or naval service, or an 
annuity from the U S. Government under any Ketirement Act? . . 

If so, give details under Item 45. 


4S. Space for detailed answers to otfier questions: 


side Continental U. S. A ? 0 Father. □ Mother. U LJ 

□ Wife- O Husband Yes No 

If so, indicate which by marking the appropriate box, and show under Item 
4S for each, (1) full name, including maiden name of wife or mother; (2) 
birthplace: (3) native citixenship; and (4) if U. S. naturalized, date of naturali- 
sation, 

{!»> Have you any relatives by blood or morrloge (excluding per. i ) j | 
sonsintheU.S amedforces),»s«»wUvmginaforeigncountry'^ U 1 — i 

Yes No 

If 80 , for eoch relative show under Item 4S the (1) name, (2) relationship. 
(3) place oi residence, {4} birthplace, and (5) present citizenship 

43. List any special skills not shown in Question 37, such as operation of short- 
wave radio, multilith, key-punch, turret-lathe, or scientific or professional 
devices. 


SKILL SKILL 

SKILL SKILL 

Words per minute in typing stenography . 


Do you have a license to operate a 


43, Stote what kind of work you prefer . 


4C Give <«) professional or technical societies and other associations of which 
you are o member and which indicate your qualifications (do net in- 
clude fraternal, religious, or political associations): (b) scholastic honors, 
academic societies, and significant college activities: (c) your more im- 
portant publications (do aiet submit copies unless requested); (d) your 
patents or inventions, (e) hobbies, construction of instruments, and other 
voluntory semi-vocational skills, (f) ony special quahftcalions not covered 
elsewhere in your application. 


If more space is required, use a sheet ol THIN paper, size 8 s lOiS inches. 
Write on each sheet your name, date of appiicotion, and examination title (if 
any). Use one side only. Enclose, unoftachod, with application. 


JURAT (OR OATH). — This jurat (or oath) must b« executed. 

The following oath must be taken before a notary public, the secretary of a United States civil service board of examiners, or other 
officer authorized to administer oaths, before whom the applicant must appear m person. The following are among those not authorized 
to administer this oath; Postmasters (except in Alaska), Army officers, post-office inspectors, and chief clerks and assistant chief clerks 
in the Railway Mail Service. 

Th» composition and work in connection with any moterial xsqr«hed to be submitted for this examination are entirely my 
own, except where I have given full credit for quoted motter or the collaboration of others by quotation marks and references, 
and in the composition of the same I have received no assiaionce except as indicated fully in my explanatory statement. 

I, the undersigned, IXJ SOLEMNLY SWEAR (OR AFFIRM} that the statements made by me in answer to the foregoing ques** 
tions are full and true to the best of my knowledge and belief, SO HELP ME GOD. 


(Signatur* of oppUoanf) 

(Siqn WITH PEN AND INK your name — one given n 


Subscribed and duly sworn to before me according to law by the above-named applicont this day 

of 19 at city (or town] of 

county of and State [or Territory or District] of 


(Signaiux* of ofScar) . 


Figure ii. (Continued) 
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CSC Form 13 (Bov.) 

2M 0-40 

Ci^ S®rsric© CommtoaioB, Evetastoa, mimoiE 

APPUCATION FOR OTtt SERVICE EXAMINATION 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS; 


Read the information circular relating to this examination 
and make sure that you have complied with all the require- 
ments. 

Before you submit your application, see that ail information 
called for has been supplied. If your application is incomplete 
it Will be returned to you for completion, and the delay may 
affect your standing on the register. 

Fill out this application on the typewriter or in ink. 

All statements are subject to investigation and verihcatioa. 
Any false statements will be cause for rejection of the appli- 
cation, removal of your name from the register, or dismissal 
from the service. 

You will be notified of the time and place of examination 
if an assembled examination is to be helcL 


BE SURE TO ADVISE THE CIVIL SERVICE COMSIIS- 
SION, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS OF ANY CHANGE IN AD- 
DRESS. 



TOIX OF POSmON; 


NAME 


iMmsi 

(Ma.) 

(MBS.) 


Rmf (FttlJ) 


WdcB* 


Lost 


ADDHESS .... . . 

{House number) {Sirect or R.F.D.) (City) 


LEGAL EESroiMCE 


(City) 

Stole ionqtlt of cootlaaoos imldence In Evmuitos inmediotoly ndor to this dote 
AGE; roars end 


KaOHt 0a bar# f»®(’ 
to you a Valtsil SteitM citisoa? 

Coiut locatwi «t 


months. BfBTH DATE . BIHTH PLACE ... . ' 

(Month) (Dole) (Year) (City) (State) 

iBcitoe. WEIGHT (wUhoat overcotti} . . . H». 

. II BotttKiIiasd. by what court?. ... - 


(Fes or Ho) 


(State) 


. Cortlficole nuabsr 


Eoio of eortlSeoio . . 


(City) 

Do you elate adlilary prsforsne®? . . . H so. wars you In th» mUlloiy or »ava! samrleo of the Unllod Stertos durinq 4h» 

y»«asi 1898. 1SS8. 1900. 1901, 1902, 1914. 1915. 1916, 1917. 1918 or 1919 oad boaorobly tecbwqwi thoretreBi? «... 

(Fee or No) 

Broach of sarrlca ... . . , Bonk , ... 

Olv* nosBSK md Wlos of rolttilves worWnsi lea City of Evemston, SI ony . . . , 

IS you bovo over Bled 5 •eviow appEcotlows far Evanston Civil Sorvlco •xomiaoUimi, oiw titlM, dert®*, end orod®# rocoivod ol all such ojeom- 

taeiloM , . . - . . - • 

What Itmqaotr®® do you wrila? .. . - - 

What loRisaego# do you spook? .. . . . . 


DO NOT emcas 


IDENTIFICATION NO 


Fodb 13 a 


Fill in your name and address. 


Number and Street 


City or P^toffiee and State 


ADMISSION TO EXAMINATION 

Before preacntiiig this slip at the place examifflatioa, 
paste here an unmounted and unretouched photograph of 
yourself taken within the past two years. The photograph 
must show your features in sufficient detail for the exam- 
iner to identify you by it. Photographs will not be returned 
to applicants. Be sure the photograph is well attached. YOU 
WILL NOT BE ADMITTED TO THE EXAMINATION 

UNLESS YOU PRESENT THIS SLIP WITH PHOTO- 

GRAPH ATTACHED. 

.... . Do not ixicimr* about your examination score; results will 

be made available as soon as possible. 


Figure 12. Application Form 
(Evanston, Illinois) 




EDUCATION 


la spaes balovr. give a complete oatUae oi your educaUon oad trcdidag, Includiag dates. 



Nome and Address of Schools 

Circle 

Mghest grade 
finished 

Dale 

entered 

Date 

left 


Do not 
write here 

Grade 

School 



■ 


Did you fictish 
the regular 
course? .. „ . ... 


»gh 

School 

1 


B 


Did you graduate? 



DESCaiBE niUY BELOW ANY BUSINESS. COHHESPONDENCE, tKADE SOiOOL, OE COLLEGE THAINING. OWE FUU DETAHS BEGABB. 
OTG COTOSES TAKEN, HOOTS CEE0IT, AND MAJOE SUBIECTS STUDIED: 



Typo of 
School 

Dotes of Attondosce 

Description of courses. Major Suhjects, hours 
of credit teeelvod (use full space below! 

Name and Address oi Schools 

From 

To 



Yr. 

Mo. 




Mo.. 

Yr. 

Did you graduate? . 



Mo, , 

Mo. 




Yt. 

Yr. 

Did you groduale? . 



Mo. 

Mo. 




Yr, 

Yr, 

Did you graduate? 


Give iuU title at decrees or dlplomos (Do not abbreviate} 


PERSONAL INFORMATION 

CHECK MAHITAL STATUS: Single ( 1 Married ( ) Widowed ( ) Separated ( ) It a married woman, htmbcmd'a name oad 

occupation: HUSBAND'S NAME . .. OCCUPATION , , 

HUKBEH AND DEGHEE OF DEPENDENTS: CHILDREN 

•' (Ftdty dependent) {Parltalhj dependent) 

PARENTS ... . „ OTHEB RELATIVES 

{Fully dependent) {PartiaUy dependent) (Fiilly dependent) tPurhally dependent) 

Hove you ever been, arrested, indicted, or convicted ot any law violation other than a minor traffic violation? . . ... . ... 

(IV.'s or No) 

If so give name oi court, dote, aoture of charge, ond disposition; , „ 


Is there anything in your past record that might prevent you beta obtcaaing a surety bond? . How many days have you been obseat 

{Yes «) .Yrt) 

feom work in the past two yeoti? doys. Have you been in the past or are you now addicted to the use of habit forming 

drugs? . . ■ . . . . Describe any physical haad:caps or aliments you hove and tne corrective meosures iakon. If any. ... 

{Yes 01" No) 


Have you ever been forced to resign or been dfsebosged &mn a posltiea? If so. give reoson 

(!>,; or Nu) 

If the Civil Service Commission wtllos your present employer, will It Jeopardise your position? 
your regular attending physician, (I! none, so siaie), , 

In cose of accident whom should be notified? 

(Nome I (Address) 


Give the name ond oddtess of 

(iVs .«>• .Yoi 


DO NOT WHITE HEBE 

Civa SERVICE COMMISSION, EVANSTON. ILLINOIS 
Based on the statements in your application for examination made to the Civil Service Coramiasion, you are: 
Eligible for examination Q Not eligible for examination Q 


Figure 12. (Continued) 














WOBK mSTOBY 

Bo^flaalng wltli your PHESENT or lATEST ®mpJos»«nt or occupattoB. U»t In rovorwa ordoe oU ol youi work M#toty. Givo compkl® Mormottca 
(sM node!}. U mote space Is ooedeti attack odditional akoels. usteg tb» sotao haadiag* aa shown below ior each position. 


MODEL STATEMENT 


Bmployet 

J. C. Brown Company 

SOS North State St, 

Eaploymont Period 

Salary per monih 

Eeoson ior leaving 
(Bo speciilc} 

City and State 

Chicago, 111. 

From June 1, 193S 

Loweet $S0 

Work too heavy 

Type ot business 

Grain broker 

To Sept. 1, 193€ 


Resigned to take better 

Position 

Head bookkeeper 

Toioi raontbs 

Highest $100 

position 


Onilcss ^ Kept all books for employer and supervised office force of I cashier, 1 stenographer, and S clerks, Posted ledgers, made 
bank deposits, handled customer’s credit, issued statements, made up office payroll. Operated typewriter, adding machine and 
bookkeeping machine. 


PRESENT OR LATEST EMPLOYNDENT 


Employor . . . 

Address 

C4y cmd Stsrto 

Type of business 

Pcffllfioe 

Dtrasss 

Employment Period 
From 

To . 

Total months 

Sedory per month 
Biahesl 

Eowesi 

Beoson ior ieotring 
(Be spedfie) 

Employor . . 

£m.iioyinent Period 

Salary per mosth 

Beoson ior leerring 

Address . . 

From . . 

Highest 

(Be spediie) 

City emd State . 

To 

towest 


Type ol business 

Total months 



Position . 






DUTIES; 



. , , . 

Employer 

Employment Period 

Solory pet month 

Reemon ior tearing 

Address . 

From 

Highest 

(Be specific) 

City and Storte 

To 

Iiowest 



Type oi business 

Totol months 




Position 





DOrriESi 




Employer | 

Employment Period 

Solary per month ^ 

Reason ior leerring 

Address 

From 

Highest 

(Be spetifie) 

City and State 

To 

lowest 



Type oi bimlness 

Total montlM 




Position 





Dimcsi . 





Employer 

Employment Period 1 

Soienry per month 

Reason ior leaving 

Address . . . 

From . .. 

Highest 

(Be specific) 

City emd State . 

To , 

lowest . 


Type of business 

Total months 




Position. 


. 


DUTlESi - . „ . . 





Employer. . .... 

Employment Pedod 

Saloty per month 

Reason lot leoring 

Address 

From 

Highest 

(Be spedfio) 

City and Stole 

To. 





Typo oi btsBlness 

Total months 





Position . ......... ... 





Dtmis! 


Attocb Additional Sheets, li Necosaory 


!>0 NOT DETACH 

rorm 13-B 

IDENTIFICATION NO 

NOTIFICATION OF RATING 
Cim SERVICE COMMISSION. EVANSTON. ILLINOIS 

Fill in your name and aiMress. 

Name 

'NambW and Street 
City »r Posit OffS* and State 


Figure 12. (Continued) 




Hsw« you taaS. tha dnHsw ol fh# poaiacn Jo* whleli yott «*• jaaklag oppMcoSoa horote? . la tb® spae® i»«tow, 

(Fes or No) 

tmd oa aiUtebta cddSflonol 8Va by 11 sbMte U aacoMcnryy d®8«15» oay ipocJal qaaMcalJoa or IrolnSa® oad «8p»riBBc« yea liovo that fit you 
lot Ih® pooWoa for whleb you moko appUcaUoa 2>*(Mn: ■ 


OIt* th« aonet and oddroM oJ •!»*•• tolSablo p«*8on». ollwt than **Ioll®*s or your post omployoia. who know you woU •neagh to giro lalonaa- 
(ion about you. • ■ - 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION aMPORTANT) 


NOTE; Complete information on the following must be given by all applicants. Omissions will not be interpreted in favor of 
applicants. Persons eligible for appointment will not be certided for positions (1) Where the assigned salary is below the mini' 
mum indicated herein as acceptable; (2) For temporary periods shorter than the minimum indicated herein as acceptable. 
APPLICANTS MAY LATER CHANGE THEIR ANSWERS TO ITEMS I *" 


ATE WRITTEN NOTICE TO THIS OFFICE. 

What ia the lowest monthly salary acceptable to you? 


; BELOW, PROVIDED THAT THEY GIVE IM-MEDI* 
per month. (Figure named will not affect salary offered 


for positions for which a higher salary is assigned.) Will you accept appointment to a temporary position? 

(Fes or No) 


What is the shortest period of temporary work acceptable to you? . Days, 


BEFOHE SlGOTWa CESTIFICAtll. CHECK THROPGH EHTHtE APPLICATION FOH EBRORS OS 0M1S810KS 


I hereby certify that this application contains no willful misrepresentation or falsifications, and that the information given by 
me is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. I am aware that should investigation at any time disclose 
any such misrepresentation or falsification, my application will be rejected, my name will be removed from the register, I will 
be dismissed from the service, and I will be disqualified from applying in the future for any position under the jurisdiction of 
the Eianston Civil Service Commission. 


(Signature) 


(Date) ■ 

REMEMBER TO NOTIFY THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IMMEDIATELY OP CHANGES OP ADDRESS- 


DO ROT DETACK 


Position 

Education and 
Experience 

Written 

Exam 

Ora! 

Exam 

Average 

Number on 
Register 


■miBi 

Bi 











(wwmmB 






A latlng e! les* than 70 dJsquaUaw you from furth®* eompAtStton at this «m<», 

II oa oral oxomintraon terms part ol the eaamiooaon, thes® who poss »h« wrtttan examiBortioa oad finis become olSgtbl® iat ihi oral wifi 
not bt sent dwir raitegs until uU ports ol tb® excanlnottea bov® bssn eompl«t®d. 

AppUcofions and tests cannot b« retumod to oppScasfs. 

tt® ClvU Service Commisstea reserves the right to ftogerprint ah eligible® batore oppolalaeat. » also reserves fit® right to lequJr® nedteol 
ond driving exominaltons betere certiileoUon or appetetment 


Figure 12, (Cotiiinued) 













Citg of Bctroit 

ojke of 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

15th FLOOR WATER BOARD BUILDING 
735 RiVNDOLPH Street 


Referring to your request for application for the examination to he held 


for on , 

hindly he advised that applicants must have the folloving requirements: 

1 . Full United States citizenship (proof to he produced; if requested), 

2 . Residence within the corporate limits of the City of Detroit for at 
least one year continuously, immediately prior to the date of examina- 
tion. 

5. On the examination date, age must he , 

(Proof to he produced, if requested,) 

THE RUES REGARDING RESIDENCE AlU) A® DOES NOT OPERATE TO EXCLTJDE UNITED 
STATES SOLDIERS, SAILORS OR MARIKBS, OR THOSE FORMERLY IN SUCH SERTTCE. 
INDHOTUAIS WHOSE AGE OR RESIDENCE WOULD OTHERWISE MAKS TIM INELIGIBLE 
FOR TAKING PART IN THE EXAMINATION MAY MAKE APPLICATION ONIY UPON CONDI- 
TION THAT THEY SUBMIT PROPER PROOF OF SERVICE IN THE ARMI, NAYY OR MARINE 
CORPS ON OR BEFORE THE DATE CF THE EXAMENATION , 

If you have all of the ahov© general requirements and wish to compete in 
this examination, Mndly file in this office, complete evidence of eligi- 

hility on or before > application will 

he immediately forwarded to you. 

Yery truly yours, 

CIYIL SERYICE COMMISSION 
(signed) Donald J. Suhlette 

Secretary and Chief Examiner 


COMMISSIONERS 

James V. Bei,lanca, Pres. 
Fred A. Schope 
Joseph Wedda 
Chester A. Cahn 

Secretary and Chief Examiner 

Donald J. Sobi-ette 


Figure 13. Communication to Applicants 
(Detroit, Michigan) 
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1 * Do Not Det&ch Cards 


Voiar Name. 


Your Address. 


Print or type yarn name and address, and titles of positions for which you are applying* 



PLACE 
ONE cmv 
STAMP 
SEPSI 


STATE OF ALABAMA— STATE PERSONHEL DEFAHTMEHT 
[ ] Your application has been accepted for the positions indicated by 
check on reverse side of this card, and you will be notified later of 
the exact time and place of the examination. 


Your application for positions crossed out on reverse side is not ac- 
ceptable in its present form for the reasons checked below: 

1. [ ] It does not indicate that you have had the required experi- 

ence. If you have had the experience but neglected to indi- 
cate it, we will be glad to reconsider your application if you 
will submit the supplementary information immediately. 

2. [ ] It does not show that you meet the minimum educational re- 

quirements. 

3. [ ] Your application reached us or was postmarked after closing 

date for accepting applications. 

4. [ 3 Your application does not indicate that you have been a legal 

resident of Alabama for one year immediately prior to appli- 
cation date. 

5. t 3 Photograph did not accompany application. Send us immedi- 

ately a recent photograph with your name and examination 
title written on reverse side. 

6 . 


Figure 14. Notice to Applicants 
(State of Alabama) 
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